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TOMGOR 


O Holy Father, inspire our hearts now by thy spirit, 


to think and feel the things that we do most truly be- 
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lieve; and give depth and power to the stream of ex- 
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perience, that wisdom and goodness and truth and 
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moral beauty may be a kind of common sense to our 


Ly) 


hearts, to our minds, and our souls. 
Let thy teaching be adapted to our weakness, to our 
ignorance, and to our want. Be gentle with us in our 


impatience, in our short-sightedness, and teach us how 


little we know, and yet kindle in our hearts an inex- 


tinguishable hope, a divine trust, a mighty conquest of 


faith. Amen. 
—Hloratio Stebbins. 
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Keeping Christmas 


TIS A good thing to observe Christmas day. The mere marking of times 
and seasons, when men agree to stop work and make merry together, is 
a wise and wholesome custom. It helps one to feel the supremacy of the 
common life over the individual life. It reminds a man to set his own little 
watch, now and then, by the great clock of humanity which runs on sun 
time. But there is a better thing than the observance of Christmas day 
and that is keeping Christmas. Are you willing to forget what you have 
done for other people and to remember what other people have done for 
you; to ignore what the world owes you and to think what you owe the 
world; to put your rights in the background and your duties in the middle 
distance and your chances to do a little more than your duty in the fore- 
ground; to see that your fellowmen are just as real as you are and try to 
look behind their faces to their hearts, hungry for joy; to own that proba- 
bly the only good reason for your existence is not what you are going to 
get out of life but what you are going to give to life; to close your book of 
complaints against the management of the universe and look around you 
for a place where you can sow a few seeds of happiness—are you willing to 
do these things even for a day? Then you can keep Christmas. Are you 
willing to stoop down and consider the needs and the desires of little chil- 
dren; to remember the weakness and loneliness of people who are growing 
old; to stop asking how much your friends love you and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough; to bear in mind the things that other people 
have to bear on their hearts; to try to understand what those who live in 
the same house with you really want, without waiting for them to tell you; 
to trim your lamp so that it will give more light and less smoke and to carry 
it in front so that your shadow will fall behind you; to make a grave for 
your ugly thoughts and a garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate 
open—are you willing to do these things even for a day? Then you can 
keep Christmas. Are you willing to believe that love is the strongest thing 
in the world—stronger than hate, stronger than evil, stronger than death— 
and that the blessed life which began in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years 
ago is the image and brightness of the Eternal Love? Then you can keep 
Christmas. And if you keep it for a day, why not always? But you can 
never keep it alone. 
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—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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Annual Address at Richmond, November 27, 1931 


By HUGH L. SULFRIDGE, President 


S president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, I desire to call your attention to 
certain problems now confronting our or- 

ganization and the public schools of the State. If 
possible, I should like to discuss these problems 
in such fashion as to enlist your enthusiastic in- 
terest and co-operation in their study and solution. 

There is a very serious responsibility resting 
upon me and upon every member of this great 
organization at this time. We are face to face 
with a situation which demands the best that we 
have of intelligence, of courage, of patience, of 
effort, but we shall go forward undismayed, for 
our faith and confidence will be strong in the 
knowledge that we work with no selfish motive. 
We labor for the children and for the schools. 

One of our chief concerns for the past several 
years has been the problem of securing a more 
adequate teachers retirement law. The present 
law which has been in operation for more than 
twenty years has proved unsound. It was not 
established on an actuarial basis, and, although 
teachers have contributed regularly of their means 
accoiding to its provisions, funds necessary to 
meet annuities have been lacking. In fact, the 
present retirement system faces complete bank- 
ruptcy unless something is done to remedy its 
defects. Your retirement committee, 
therefore, has proceeded to prepare a bill revising 
the present system. The members of this com- 
mittee have given unstintedly of their own time 
and effort to this work in securing reliable data 
on which to base a sound retirement bill. 

This is a matter of the greatest importance, for 
once we have an adequate retirement law teachers 
may look forward with greater confidence and 
security. The dignity and standing of the pro- 
fession will be greatly enhanced. Anxiety over 


present 


the thoughts of a helpless and penniless old age 


will largely disappear and teachers will experi- 
ence new courage and joy in their great calling. 
Moreover, a sound retirement system will protect 
the schools and the public from teachers rendered 
less competent by advanced age or other dis- 
ability. Since the work of the teacher is basic to 
economic and social welfare, “every effort should 
be made to attract a high type of worker to the 
profession, to encourage a long period of happy 
and useful service, and to provide an honorable 
way out of the profession when that service is 
concluded.” 

For the same reason we deplore the tendency 
shown in many sections to cut teachers’ salaries. 
While we are aware of the need for real economy, 
we contend that it is a false and shortsighted 
economy which curtails school expenditures at 
the expense of efficiency in education. According 
to a recent study, “all gainfully occupied persons 
in the United States received in the year 1928 
an average income of $1,920. All salaried em- 
ployees in the country received an average of $2,- 
095, federal government employees $1,863, and 
all teachers, principals, and supervisors only $1,- 
364. Thus even in times of prosperity the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession were not as well 
off economically on the average as were other 
large occupational groups in this country. In 
1928, the average salary of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors was only seventy-one per cent of 
the average earnings of all gainfully occupied 
persons, yet now in the midst of a widespread 
business depression teachers are threatened with 
an even lower relative economic position. In 
times of crises the need of efficient teachers is 
especially emphatic and any lowering of efficiency 
by decreasing teachers’ financial security is not 
only shortsighted but dangerous.” 

There is another factor which may seriously 
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affect the efficiency of the schools. At present 
there is a surplus of persons here in Virginia with 
teaching certificates. This does not mean that 
there is an over-supply of capable, well-trained 
teachers. On the contrary, if the supply were re- 
stricted to persons with thorough academic and 
professional training, a shortage would undoubt- 
edly exist. However, since teachers with low 
qualifications may be secured for less salaries the 
availability of large numbers of such teachers 
seriously threatens the efficiency of the schools. 
There is but one remedy for this weakness. We 
must fix for the profession higher standards of 
scholarship. ‘The time has come when educators 
must be a select and highly trained group of work- 
ers. We have in our ranks too many _ poorly 
trained and inefficient teachers. These must be 
gradually eliminated. This can be done by rais- 
ing the minimum standards of certification and 
allowing a reasonable time for meeting these 
standards. Moreover, we must go a step further 
and exercise greater care in the selection of new 
applicants for entrance to teacher-training insti- 
tutions. In selecting high school graduates who 
wish to prepare for the profession of teaching, 
we should exercise more care and discrimination. 

Such steps are being taken in other States. Ac- 
cording to a bulletin on the Preparation of Teach- 
ers sent out by the lederal Bureau of Education, 
higher scholarship ratings on the part of high 
school graduates have been required by the New 
York State College for Teachers during the last 
four years. The president of the New York State 
Teachers College says: ‘“The admission scheme 
should admit only those who possess the requisite 
intelligence, the personal traits and the character 
which constitute the teaching personality.” 

The Connecticut State Normal Schools, since 
September, 1925, have required that candidates 
have an average high school scholarship standing 
of not less than 80 on a passing mark of 70. In 
addition to superior scholarship standings, each 
candidate must pass a physical examination, which 
is given at the normal school he proposes to en- 
ter, and he must be free from physical defects 
which would unfit him for the work of a teacher. 
The secondary schools of Maryland will not rec- 
ommend students to colleges unless sixty per cent 
of their work during the last two years was a 


“B” average. 


So it will be seen that there is a marked ten- 
dency today to supplement the admission require- 
ments of high school graduation with physical 
examination, mental tests, personality rating, sub- 


ject achievement and scholarship. “The remedy 
for the overcrowding of the pedagogical profes- 
sion,” says Edwin C. Broome of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School, “is to raise the teaching 
standards and requirements and thereby discour- 
age excessive enrolments in our normal schools.” 
As a progressive association of educators, we 
should face this situation squarely. The inevita- 
ble outcome must be higher minimum require- 
ments for certification, and we should be the first 
to demand this. Teacher-training or professional 
courses are valuable and necessary but such 
courses, as a rule, rest on a foundation of un- 
sound scholarship. As an association, we must 
stand for more thorough preparation in the fun- 
damentals of good scholarship. If 1 mistake not 
the trend, the time is approaching when every 
teacher will be required to hold an academic de- 
gree from a standard college as a prerequisite to 
purely professional courses. 

It is important that teachers take the initiative 
in these matters just as the division superintend- 
ents did some years ago. A number of progres- 
sive superintendents went to the State Board of 
Iducation and urged higher minimum standards 
of scholarship, professional training, and experi- 
ence as a prerequisite for appointment to the of- 
fice of superintendent. As a result, we are com- 
ing to have in these important positions in Vir- 
ginia a group of school men well qualified as edu- 
cational leaders ; and, may | say, that in my opin- 
ion no other one thing has done more to improve 
school conditions in Virginia. These well-equip- 
ped, progressive superintendents are surrounding 
themselves with better teachers and principals; 
they are capable of giving expert advice to local 
boards in all matters pertaining to the schools; 
and they are furnishing a new type of educational 
leadership in the State. 

In establishing higher standards we shall find 
a solution for many serious problems which now 
face us. Higher standards of scholarship, pro- 
fessional training and physical fitness will insure 
greater efficiency in the schoolroom. Higher 
standards for teachers will mean more thorough 
work on the part of pupils and a general eleva- 
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tion of the intellectual life of the people with 
whom we work; higher standards will enable us 
to secure better financial support for education ; 
higher standards will help us to get higher salary 
scales and to maintain them; higher standards will 
make it possible for us to render better service as 
teachers thereby establishing our worth in the 
community; higher standards will elevate and 
dignify the profession and make us lift up our 
heads and be proud of our work and our calling. 

l‘urthermore, as an organization, we should 
stand for modern curricula administered by mod- 
Changes 
have taken place so rapidly during the past two 
decades that we are bewildered. 


ern methods and modern procedures. 


Means of trans- 
portation and communication have been entirely 
revolutionized ; methods of work in the business 
and industrial world have been shifted to a high 
Mass production 
and a high degree of standardization in industry 


gear of speed and efficiency. 


brought about by labor-saving machinery have 
given us a shorter working day and more idle 
As a result the whole tenor of our life has 
been changed. 


hours. 
We live in a world today very 
different from that which our fathers and grand- 
The schools must adjust them- 
selves to this new life. Our curricula for the most 


fathers knew. 


part are antiquated and unsuited to present needs. 
Education needs to catch up with business and 
industry. The products of our schools must be 
made more nearly to meet modern demands. 
Already Dr. Sidney B. Hall, our new State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has initiated 
The ma- 
chinery has been set up and committees of edu- 
cators headed by experts selected with great care 
are now at work on this important problem. The 
proper kind of curriculum revision requires much 
time and careful study. So great is the under- 
taking that those engaged in this work may be 
congratulated if the task is completed within the 


the movement for curriculum revision. 


next three years. 

Dr. Hall’s plan for curriculum revision involves 
the co-operation of every teacher and administra- 
tor. As an association of progressive educators, 
we should welcome this opportunity, for it is the 
first time in the history of education in Virginia 
that the great body of teachers has been asked 
tomake such a contribution. Heretofore, the cur- 
riculum for the most part has been the work of 
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special committees. The present plan provides 
that the curriculum be built by those most familiar 
with the needs and demands of the local com- 
munities. Moreover, there will be a distinct ad- 
vantage in having the curriculum made by those 
who will use it, for this will be the means of hav- 
ing the teachers themselves consider carefully 
what should be taught and how the teaching pro- 
cess should be carried forward. Such an inten- 
sive study will result in a fuller appreciation of 
the purposes and functions of education. At the 
same time, administrators and experts in the field 
of curriculum making will help to direct the work 
and correlate the results. This will insure that 
the proper balance between theory and practice 
will be maintained. 

Such a fine co-operative effort must have its ef- 
fect in better teaching and in sounder education. 
Therefore, we strongly recommend that every 
member of the association give his full support to 
this program of curriculum revision. 

The present economic crisis is having its effect 
on education. According to a recent survey of 
the school situation in the counties and cities of 
the State, it was found: 

1. That for the school year 1931-32 there will 
be $442,000 less money available from local 
funds. 

2. That thirty per cent of the school divisions 
reduced teachers’ salaries for the present year. 

3. That forty-five per cent of the school di- 
visions have planned to shorten the school term. 
In a few instances as many as forty days are con- 
templated. 

4. That forty per cent of the school divisions 
have reduced expenditures for education by an 
average of $10,000 per division. 

5. That forty-nine per cent of the divisions 
have reduced assessments. 

6. That twenty-five per cent are facing reduced 
levies. 

This is a serious situation, and we must con- 
fess that in the face of it the outlook for educa- 
tion in Virginia is not encouraging. J mention 
these facts not that we may become discouraged 
and pessimistic but that we may be awakened to 
the need of organization and action. This is no 
time to fold our hands and, like Micawber, wait 


for “something to turn up.” Thirteen thousand 
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teachers, properly organized and active in behalf 
of the children and the schools, can insure a con- 
tinuation of our educational progress in Virginia 
in spite of the depression. Though hard enough, 
the financial situation in Virginia is not as hope- 
less as it might be. In fact, it is not as bad as 
many pessimists would have us believe. 
According to a recent public statement made by 
Major LeRoy Hodges, managing director of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, the present 
per capita wealth of Virginia is $2,350 as com- 
pared with $1,140 in 1917. The School of Rural 
Economics, University of Virginia, published 
a report last December stating that we spend 
only 17.6 per cent as much for all types of educa- 
tion as we spend for passenger automobiles ; that 
is, for every dollar the people of Virginia spend 
for schools, they spend more than five for passen- 
ger cars. For luxuries, such as tobacco, chewing 
gum, jewelry, and cosmetics, we spend $2.50 for 
every dollar we spend for education. In spite of 
the drought and business depression, here in Vir- 
ginia the automible license tax and the gasoline 
tax amounted in 1930 to half a million dollars 
more than they did the previous year. Indications 
are that there will be a still larger increase of re- 
venue from these sources during the present year. 
The schools are an economic necessity. Ac- 
cording to a statement of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education “only five per cent of the illiterates 
deposit money in banks and only ten per cent of 
them pay any taxes other than the poll tax. Iowa, 
the least illiterate State, has more farmers who 
own their farms than any other State, while 
Louisiana, the most illiterate State in 1920, has 
the fewest farm owners. * * * Illiterate localities 
are the poorest purchasers of paint, for not even 
the houses are painted. Assessors’ lists also show 
little jewelry, silverware and few clocks in homes 
of illiterates. Moreover, State assessors’ reports 


show that in illiterate counties merchants carry 
meager stocks of goods and these consist of the 
poorer and coarser qualities. 


“Of the five States showing the highest per 
capita wealth in 1920, only one had an illiteracy 
of more than the national average of six per cent. 
These five States had a per capita wealth ranging 
from $3,086 to $4,007. In the same year the 
average per capita wealth in the four low States 
ranged from $1,216 to $1,773, and these States 


had illiteracy percentages ranging from ten to 
eighteen. Therefore, there appears to be a high 
correlation between material wealth and educa- 
tion.” I repeat, schools are an economic necessity, 

There is another phase of this economic value 
of the school, a phase which I feel has not re- 
ceived anything like the consideration it deserves. 
I have reference to the importance of keeping 
the schools going at a high standard of efficiency 
as a means of lessening the unemployment pro- 
blem. In a survey covering 23 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and forty cities of 50,000 
population and over, last year, more than 100,000 
children 14 and 15 years of age secured permits 
to leave school to go to work. Assuming that 
the number in the other years of school age seek- 
ing to go to work was as large in proportion, we 
may estimate that close to a million young people 
of school and college age were leaving the schools 
and swelling the vast army of the unemployed or 
taking jobs more properly belonging to adults. 
So great has been the tendency for young people 
to leave school that at a conference of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Unemployment 
on August 5 a plan was worked out to encourage 
students to remain in educational institutions in- 
stead of seeking employment. Two of the ob- 
jectives promulgated by the President’s Com- 
mittee are: 

1. To keep all children under 16 years of age 
in school in this time of surplus labor and in- 
creasing demands of industry for skill and judg- 
ment. 

2. To encourage all undergraduates and mem- 
bers of 1931 high school and college graduating 
classes to remain in school. 

Our perplexing problem of unemployment has 
given rise to the slogan: “Back to the schools.” 
This is‘ fine, and we school people welcome the 
opportunity afforded by this type of unemploy- 
ment relief. Our enrolments are larger this year 
and the demands on all types of schools are 
greater now than ever before. 

In the face of all this, it is difficult to under- 
stand why there should be a tendency in any 
quarter to reduce school expenditures or to cur- 
tail educational facilities. Millions of dollars are 
being spent in other fields to provide employ- 
ment. New roads are being built or old roads 
are being widened and reconstructed, improve- 
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ments that are all right but in many instances 
not of the prime necessities. Other forms of em- 
ployment are being provided and subsidized— 
all for the avowed purpose of giving idle people 
jobs. We are not to be understood as discourag- 
ing such efforts. Present conditions may entirely 
justify such emergency measures. but we do con- 
tend that the schools in their new role of employ- 
ment relief are entitled to that financial support 
from Federal, State and local governments which 
will enable them to remain open and to bear the 
extra burden thus placed upon them at this time. 

Keep the schools strong and efficient now, even 
by special appropriations if necessary, and educa- 
tion will take up the slack of employment and 
become a most profitable ally of. business and 
industry. 


In conclusion, let me say, there has never been 
a time in our history when education was so es- 
sential. The old order of handicraft has yielded 
place to a new order of machines. Millions of 
people are idle today because they are unable to 
fit into this new order. Our whole economic re- 
adjustment depends on the kind and amount of 
education which we are able to give the youth of 
today. Every boy or girl deprived of an education 
now will be a liability in the next generation; on 
the other hand, every boy or girl trained in mind 
and body, every one given a chance to develop 
skill and industry now, will be a social and eco- 
nomic asset in the next generation. If there is 
but one guarantee that the social and economic 
sins of this generation may not be visited upon 
the next, that guarantee will be found in educa- 
tion. 





The Teaching of Spelling in the Second and Third Grades 


By IDA WOODROW PENNEY, State Teachers College, Farmville 


PELLING is of great concern to most teach- 
S ers in the elementary grades. The selection 

and placement of words to be taught and 
the best methods for teaching these words are 
dificult problems. Furthermore, there is not a 
great amount of published material for guidance. 
As compared with reading, for instance, the lit- 
erature on spelling is rather meager. 

Still the limited number of publications has 
some compensations. There seems to be less di- 
vision of opinion in regard to the best procedure 
for teaching spelling than is found in discussions 
relative to other subjects, particularly reading and 
arithmetic. Some writers argue, for example, 
that the Austrian Method is the best way to teach 
subtraction; others, that the Decomposition 
Method is the logical one. Some urge that most 
children learn to read well without the aid of 
phonics ; others, that phonetic drills are most help- 
ful; but with respect to the methods for teaching 
spelling, there are certain definite and seemingly 
undisputed principles for guidance derived from 
scientific studies. These principles have been so 
organized as to fall under certain captions: 
First, Words to Teach; second, Classification of 


Words by Grades; third, Method of Instruction. 

Words to Teach.—There are certain vocabulary 
studies that make it possible for every teacher to 
select a basal list of words for the teaching of 
spelling in her grade. This basal list should be 
supplemented with an additional vocabulary of 
words relating to various school experiences and 
forming the nucleus of both oral and written lan- 
guage activities. The principle governing this se- 
lection of a spelling vocabulary is “that the child 
will make a thorough study of those words which 
are most important for him to know, and that he 
will not waste his time in studying words which 
are seldom used.” Dr. Wynne says: “Prescribed 
textbooks and other suggested materials are not 
conceived as containing all the subject matter that 
is to be employed. They are, rather, suggestions 
from which selections may be made by pupils and 
teachers with reference to the pursuit of the 
courses of activity that have been decided upon. 
* * * Furthermore, the particular activities that 
have been selected often require materials that 
cannot definitely be determined in advance.” The 
materials here mean the spelling vocabulary 
growing out of everyday interests and experi- 
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ences. In general, the teacher must have a stand- 
ard list of words, such as is found in spelling 
textbooks and this list should be supplemented 
with words that relate to the activities of her 
grade and that are needed for written records of 
these activities. 

Classification of Words by Grades. 
of modern textbooks present the spelling material 


The best 


organized on the basis of specific needs of the ele- 
mentary grades. This plan enables the teacher 
to select her basal, or minimal, spelling list for her 
grade. She should note that this list is by no 
means a result of conjecture but rather of scien- 
tific investigation. Such lists include words that 
have been scientifically determined as being of 
most permanent value; words that are needed in 
life outside the school; words that are needed by 
primary children; words that are most frequently 
used by them in ordinary conversation. This gen- 
eral attitude is stated somewhat differently by 
Ernest Horne in the Classroom Teacher as fol- 
lows: “In the first three grades, therefore, the 
words should meet several requirements: they 
should be of permanent value to the child; every 
word should be one likely to be needed in the 
writing done by the child in that grade; they 
should afford such correlation with reading as is 
practicable, and they should be scientifically 
graded by lessons according to difficulty.” 
Method of Instruction. 
reader will find definite suggestions for present- 


-Under this caption the 


ing the spelling material of the curriculum; or, 
broadly speaking, a method of instruction. In 
view of the fact that the amount of scientific data 
on this subject is quite definite, it seems plausible 
that classroom procedure should be expected to 
meet the standards of such a scientific ideal and 
that the achievements as measured by standard 
tests and actual classroom application be rela- 
tively high. As a matter of fact now the results 
of correct practice in the teaching of spelling 
seem to be very unsatisfactory. Such a state 
of affairs seems to constitute a challenge to the 
classroom teacher to study more thoroughly the 
approved methods of instruction, or classroom 
technique, and not allow her energies to be mis- 
directed and her pupils to fall below a median 
standard of efficiency. These approved methods 
of instruction are defined in the author’s intro- 
duction to any acceptable spelling textbook. The 


outline of daily plans is so simple, so compre- 
hensible that it can readily be followed by even 
the most inexperienced teacher. A brief review 
of these plans, with some discussion of their fun- 
damental principles, is given below in order to 
establish a clear understanding of such learning- 
teaching activities as make for better spelling 
habits: 

Monday.— Introduce three or more new words 
in the week’s tentative plan by first calling atten- 
tion to the pronunciation, meaning, oral spelling, 
and difficult parts. After this preliminary study, 
dictate these words for written spelling. The 
purpose of this is obvious: It eliminates, for 
further study, any word or words that the child 
may already know how to spell; it shows what 
words he needs to study, and stimulates his in- 
terest in studying them. In this initial test rea- 
sonable time should be given for children to write 
these words, but they should be encouraged to 
make a quick and brave attack. When all words 
are dictated, the children will be interested to dis- 
cover, under the teacher’s guidance, the errors 
that have been made. It often happens that a 
pupil will make a perfect score on this pre-test. 
He is excused, then, from the directed study pe- 
riod on Tuesday. 

Tuesday.—The allotted time for the study of 
spelling, on this day, is used by the pupils for 
acquiring some mastery of one or more words 
missed in Monday’s initial test. This period de- 
mands definite instruction and supervision so that 
learning may take place in the most economical 
and effective way. It is helpful to have certain 
directions for study posted in the room. The 
teacher’s part is to help the child interpret and 
use these directions. Some such directions are 
as follows: 

(1) Look at the word in your textbook (or on 
board) and pronounce it. 

(2) Look at each part of the word to find out 
why you have failed to spell it. 

(3) Spell the word softly to yourself. 

(4) Close your eyes and spell it again. 

(5) Write the word without looking at it. 

(6) If you wrote it correctly, write it again three 
times. 

(7) If you made an error, practice writing it cor 
rectly five times. 

Bear in mind that, in this situation, each child 
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i; working, under the direction of the teacher, 
nly on the words that he missed. If another 
child is studying for the efficient spelling of the 
It is a period 
jor independent study with the teacher as a guide. 
in Dr. \WWynne’s discussion of the learning-teach- 
ing relationships he states that “during a period 
i independent work provision should be made 
jor specialization and differentiation in conse- 


same word the case is incidental. 


{ 


juence of the different needs that are experienced, 
different capacities that are revealed, and differ- 
ent opportunities that are discovered.” He 
jurther states that “pupils may or may not be en- 
gaged upon identically the same thing; in the se- 
lected activities of a class the rigid requirement 
that pupils always do exactly the same things dur- 
ing their independent study is_ intolerable.” 
“There may be times,” he says, “when all pupils 
should look at their books and study the same 
reading lesson but even here a division of parts 
may often be made to great advantage. In spell- 
ing it seems preposterous that every pupil should 
busy himself with the same words.” 

lV ednesday.—The list of words given in Mon- 
day’s pre-test activity is now dictated again and 
every child takes the test. 


several new words are given as a pre-test. 


In addition to this list, 
The 
procedure for Monday is followed in presenting 
these additional words, the teacher again guiding 
the child in discovering and checking his errors. 
Thursday.—Supervise the study, or independ- 
mt work period, as on Tuesday. Children study 
the new and review words misspelled in Wed- 
nesday’s test. Give close supervision and direc- 
tion to the use of the study chart posted in the 
room, thus encouraging the children to form defi- 
uite habits of study. Pupils who misspelled no 
words on Wednesday are excused from this study 
period. It is well, however, to provide for such 
pupils some materials that challenge an interest in 
spelling: letter writing; word puzzles; elliptical 
entences; riddles. In the last named activity, 
the child reads the riddle and writes the answer. 
Friday.—Test pupils on the entire week’s work 
and check results as indicated in Wednesday’s 
plan. This period offers a splendid situation for 
leveloping a class spirit to achieve a certain stand- 
It is, in fact, a period for testing 
progress and discovering achievements. ‘Testing 


ard or goal. 


progress, achievements, and results is satisfac- 

tory not merely because it enables the teacher to 

place his pupils properly on a distribution curve 
but because it leads them to perceive the conse- 
quences of their own efforts or lack of efforts in 

a form that has significance with reference to the 

possibilities in subsequent activities. * * * /t is of 

great significance that pupils have practice in such 

a survey, analysis, and judgment of their own 

activity.” 

The importance of the three testing periods in 
this plan for the teaching of spelling in the second 
and third grades should perhaps be emphasized. 
In these tests, the pupil has an opportunity to dis- 
cover some of the words he cannot yet spell, and 
also to see, later, how well he has learned to spell 
these words. This estimation of progress is high- 
ly important and needs to be emphasized. Possi- 
bly the teacher may want to go a step further and 
compare the results of her pupils’ attainments 
with results that have been accomplished by pu- 
pils of the same grade in other schools. In this 
case, she will want to use some of the best known 
standard tests, such as: 

1. The Iowa Spelling Scales by E. J. Ashbaugh ; 
Publisher: Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, II. 

. The Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale; Publisher: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, III. 

3. A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling— 
Ayres; Publisher: Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 

Summary.—In the teaching of spelling the se- 
lection of words to be learned, the distribution of 
words in grades, and the procedure in instruction 
are the more significant features. In spite of the 
fact that the literature on spelling is rather mea- 
ger the scientific evidence is quite clear. Definite 
principles to be observed in the selection and 
placement of words are at hand. The procedure 
to be followed in instruction is well established. 
Nevertheless the results of instruction in spelling 
are far from satisfactory, so much so that our 
schools are often criticised by the public. The 
general plan of teaching spelling on the basis of 
which teachers may meet the situation is avail- 
able and should constitute a challenge to the pro- 
fessionally inclined teacher in the public schools. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
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Blackboard Border. 





A BLACKBOARD BORDER 


(Suggestions for making the above border submitted by 
Frances Rodes, art teacher, Lynchburg.) 

Subject.—Winter scene—in cut paper. 

Aim.—To plan this landscape. 

Materials—White drawing paper 9” x 12”; 
green tonal paper for trees 6” x 9”; red and slate 
blue for houses 6” x 9; paste and scissors. 

Procedure.—Divide pupils into 4 groups and 
discuss compositions for each group that will 
make a continuous landscape of pleasing pro- 
portions. 

The Lesson.—On trial paper 9” x 12” each 
child sketch first the horizon line; then draw the 
houses partly hidden by hill—putting the trees 
behind or in front of houses like the composition 
planned by each group. 

Cut out and trace the ground line on the white 
drawing paper so that each part of the land will 
fit well—-trace the houses on tonal paper allowing 
a margin at the bottom to paste at the back of the 
hill—cut out of white paper the windows, doors, 
roofs and chimney tops and paste as seen in plan. 
The trees are then cut out of green tonal paper 
and arranged like sketch. 


POEMS 
The Golden Carol 


Of Melchoir, Balthazar, and Gaspard— 
(the Three Kings). 
We saw the lights shine out afar, 
On Christmas in the morning, 
And straight we knew Christ’s star it was, 
Bright beaming in the morning. 
Then did we fall on bended knee, 
On Christmas in the morning, 
And praised the Lord, who’d let us see 
His glory at the dawning. 


Oh! every thought be of His name, 

On Christmas in the morning, 
Who bore for us both grief and shame, 
Afflictions sharpest scorning. 
And may we die (when death shall come) 
On Christmas in the morning, 
And see in heaven our glorious home 
The star of Christmas morning. 


Old Carol. 


Christmas Eve 

To the lads. 

Come, guard this night the Christmas pie, 

That the thief, though ne’er so sly 

With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nigh 
To catch it. 

From him, who alone sits there, 

Having his eyes still in his ears, 

And a deal of nightly fear 
To watch it. 


Another to the maids. 
Wash your hands or else the fire 
Will not tend to your desire ; 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens know, 
Dead the fire, though we blow. 
Herrick. 


FOUR EPOCHAL CHRISTMASES IN 
WASHINGTON’S LIFE 

We trust that every teacher in the United States 
is lending a helping hand to forward the efforts 
of the Commission of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Celebration. 

The National Education Association has en- 
dorsed it to the fullest possible extent. This is 
gratifying, for it is through the school teachers 
that most of the literature published by the Com- 
mission will reach the children of America. 
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In consideration of this and because of this fes- 
tival season of the year, we should like to depict 
four eventful Christmases in the life of our be- 
loved Washington. 


Washington’s First Christmas at Mount Vernon 

“How do you like the notion of a Christmas at 
Mount Vernon, Billy?” “I like it fust rate, sah,” 
answered Billy. “De Injuns done come dar and 
we alls gits jist the same good things as de white 
folks what lib in de big house. Yas, sah, we gits 
ham and yaller yams and all de pudden dats lef 
ober an’ heaps of ’tings.” 

silly was Washington’s devoted servant, given 
to him when a little boy. He had neither heart 
nor ears for anyone except “Marse George.” He 
would take orders from no one, not even Madam 
Washington. But ‘“Marse George’s” every wish 
was anticipated, his every command eagerly 
obeyed. 

silly and Rattler, their dog, followed Wash- 
ington all day, and slept on the floor close to his 
bedside at night. 

George Washington, then a lad of fifteen years, 
was returning from Greenway Court to spend the 
holidays with Lawrence Washington and his fam- 
ily. His sister, Betty, had already arrived and 
was waiting to greet him. As he rode up to the 
broad piazza he was given the warmest welcome 
by Lawrence Washington, his half brother, a 
handsome man of military appearance, but pale 
and slight; his sister-in-law, of whom he was 
very fond; his sister, Betty, a young girl of grace 
and beauty, and little Mildred, a toddling baby. 

Among the guests who filled the house was a 
young boy, William Fairfax, who later assisted 
George in the survey of Lord Fairfax’s lands, and 
Admiral Vernon in whose honor Lawrence Wash- 
ington had changed the name of his plantation 
from ‘““Hunting Creek” to Mount Vernon. 

After a sumptuous supper and an evening of 
dancing and cheer, the household retired in happy 
anticipation of Christmas Day. 

In the grey glimmer of dawn the next morning 
George was awakened by Billy who was yelling, 
“Chrismus, Marse George! Chrismus! hear dem 
niggers singing in de yard?” 

“White folks, black folks, Chrismus am here, 

An’ Chrismus comes but once a year, 


9’ 99 


An’ dis am Chrismus mawnin’. 


Soon after sunrise the household was astir, and 
“Merry Christmas” echoed throughout the plan- 
tation. Then came the ceremony of placing the 
Yule log. As this was their especial privilege, the 
negroes were jubilant. No work was to be done 
except cutting wood and feeding stock as long as 
that log remained unburned. Before breakfast, 
while the family and guests were assembled in the 
hall, the butler, tall and very black, wearing scar- 
let satin knee breeches, threw open the door and 
announced, “The Yule log.” Four husky, dusky 
men came in grinning and shuffling, carrying a 
huge log which was placed in the large fireplace. 
It was a green black gum and had been soaked 
for months in a nearby swamp. The Yule log 
usually lasted a week and this log must meet all 
expectations, 

When a week of holidays had been declared by 
Lawrence Washington, the happy negroes depart- 
ed, singing, gesticulating, and dancing. 

After breakfast came the distribution of gifts, 
which were rich and rare—gifts for everybody 
packed in dainty boxes, hidden in nooks, or hung 
from the glittering tree. Nothing could exceed 
the delight and gratitude of the negroes, each one 
received “jest de berry ting” he wanted and most 
appreciated of all were the “banjos,” “breath 
harps” and “jew’s-harps.” 

Attendance upon divine worship was never for- 
gotten on Christmas Day. Everybody was ex- 
pected to attend and prayers were read with those 
who were detained at home. 

The Christmas dinner was a feast fit for the 
gods and mortals. 

The Christmas dance closed the day. Indeed 
it ushered in the next day, for not until the east- 
ern sky was rosy did the fiddlers “cease sawing 
the air,” or did the dancers reluctantly quit the 
reels, the jigs, ‘the rigadoons. Finally, with a 
great flourish everybody joined in the ‘Virginia 
Reel.” 

At last when the guests had departed, the last 
chaise had rattled away, George, thoroughly hap- 
py and elated, declared it to be the finest ball he 
had ever attended. 


Christmas When Washington Was Master at 
Mount Vernon 
Upon the death of his brother, Lawrence, Wash- 
ington came into possession of Mount Vernon. 
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He assumed his new duties with a sadness 
hitherto foreign to him. He would not occupy 
the room that had been his brother’s, but chose 
the small room overlooking the river which had 
been his since childhood. 

At Christmas he gave the negroes their pres- 
ents and the week’s holiday, but closed the house 
and went to Ferry Farm. 

Presently, however, the clouds upon him began 
to lift and gradually his cheerful, optimistic na- 
ture asserted itself. 

After his marriage, Mount Vernon was hos- 
pitality personified. Its doors swung invitingly 
open to friends and strangers alike. 

After the reconstruction of Mount Vernon and 
before the dark days of the Revolution, it re- 
quires but little imagination to visualize a Christ- 
mas at Mount Vernon. George and Martha were 
young, and the latter’s children Jackey and Patsy 
gave life to the place. 

Martha Washington was a skillful home-maker 
and preparations for Christmas were begun in the 
early fall. The harvest had been stored, supplies 
of groceries were in the larder, and invoices of 
finery from the old country were in the cedar 
chest awaiting the coming of the great holiday. 

The quaint old kitchen at Mount Vernon in 
which the mammy-cook reigned supreme had been 
hustling for days and such delicacies as preserves, 
pickles and cakes were prepared in great quan- 
tities, as were all the other foods for the Christ- 
mas festivities. 

Christmas eve arrived with its suspense and ex- 
citement. The whole family was up before dawn. 
After breakfast and morning prayer, the Christ- 
mas tree was revealed in all its glory, and gifts 
were distributed to master and slaves alike. After 
this, the entire family attended church; then came 
the Christmas dinner. This was a replica of other 
Christmas dinners such as were given only by the 
Cavaliers of Virginia. 

Later, the ballroom which had been decorated 
with greeneries and wax candles was thrown open 
for dancing which was the leading diversion of 
colonial times—not the dance of today but the 
stately rhythmic forms of the yesterdays. After 
the waltz came the minuet and quadrilles. In the 
dawn of the early morn when the last log had 
burned out, by the light of the dying embers, the 
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Sir Roger De Coverly (the Virginia reel) was 
danced and with it ended the celebration for that 
day. However, the festivities continued for a 
week. In the center of all the gaieties moved 
George Washington, none happier, gayer or more 


merry than he. 


Washington Crossing the Delaware 

Perhaps you have seen a picture of soldiers in 
a boat, with a flag; of big chunks of ice floating 
in the water; and these words under the picture: 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 

During the Revolutionary War, Washington 
was commander-in-chief of the American Army, 
He was trying to protect New York and Phila- 
delphia from the British, but they had driven him 
into Pennsylvania. 

At Trenton, over in New Jersey, there were the 
Wash- 


ington decided to cross the river and capture those 


Germans, fighting under the British flag. 
thousand men. But crossing the river was a hard 
job. The weather being freezing cold, the river 
full of floating ice, it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the ice was kept from smashing the 
boats. However, a master spirit mastered the 
situation ; the river was crossed ; the army march- 
ed nine miles through a blinding snow storm to 


Wash- 
ington went back into Pennsylvania but he took 


Trenton; and the British army captured. 


with him a thousand prisoners. It was Christmas 
night. 


Washington at Valley Forge 

We wish we could give you another pen picture 
of plenty, peace, and happiness, this year of 1777. 
But the dogs of war had fastened their fangs 
upon the American colonies and—let a noted his- 
torian recite the story. 

“Hunger and nakedness assailed that dreary 
winter camp at Valley Forge with all their prog- 
Thither the soldiers 
came with their naked and bleeding feet, and there 


eny of disease and woe. 


they sat down where destitution held court, and 
The prevalence of 
Toryism in the vicinity, the unprincipled com- 
missioners, the tardy movements of Congress in 
supplying provisions made it seem impossible to 


ruled with an icy scepter. 


procure supplies.” 
There were only a few horses in the camp; and 
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such was the deficiency that the men in many in- 
stances cheerfully yoked themselves to vehicles of 
their Own construction for carrying wood and 
provisions, when procured, while others performed 
the duty of pack horses and carried heavy bur- 
As the winter ad- 
There was lit- 


dens of fuel upon their backs. 
vanced their sufferings increased. 
tle less than famine in the camp and no protec- 
tion from the deep snow and freezing cold. Such 
was Valley Forge. 

Under a big tree, in the snow, Washington with 
folded hands and uplifted face and heart knelt in 
prayer, thus. demonstrating his faith in the Al- 
mighty and firm belief in prayer. 

Reverend Isaac Watts, a Quaker preacher, 
heard this prayer. In relating what he had seen 
and heard in the woods he said, “If there’s one 
on this earth to whom the Lord will listen it is 








George Washington.” Surely, it must have been 
one of the outstanding prayers in all history. It 
was Christmas Day. 
Washington As a Man of Peace 

To Washington, war was merely a means to an 
end—to secure peace. In spite of a long list of 
military achievements, George Washington more 
than anyone else kept the new nation at peace. 

“And so, when we of today pay our respect to 
the ‘lather of his country,’ we are justified in 
claiming that, while George Washington was a 
soldier of the highest grade, he was even greater 
as a real leader for peace, a leader in the ideal 
that man’s best self-expression and man’s highest 
achievements come in time of peace. Beneath 
Washington’s military cloak flamed an idealism 
of peace.” 

“Peace on earth and good will to men.” 
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as one of the topics for Education Week. 

It is not my purpose to give an extended 
discussion of it but simply to offer a few sug- 
gestions. 

According to our last census, 44,600,000 people 
live in the open country. This is over one-third 
of our total population of 122,000,000. About 
9,000,000 farm children are enroled in our public 
elementary and secondary schools. About 3,- 
000,000 are enroled in towns and villages. One 
school child in every three comes from the farm. 
There are about 150,000 one-room school build- 
ings in use in the United States, 20,000 two-room 
schools and 18,000 consolidated schools. These 
constitute over three-fifths of all our public school 
buildings. Approximately 200,000 teachers are 
working in one and two-room schools. This num- 
ber is about one-third of the 650,000 elementary 
teachers. Besides, 75,000 of the 200,000 high 
school teachers are employed in town and village 
high schools. Nationally one-third of our task in 


"Ts0 topic was suggested by the N. E. A. 


education is rural. 

When we consider Virginia alone our task in 
education is at least two-thirds rural. The last 
census places 1,636,314 of our people in the coun- 
try and 785,537 in the cities. Sixty-two per cent 
live in the open country and about five per cent 
in towns and villages. Last year we enroled 562,- 
956 pupils in our public elementary and secondary 
schools, 420,000 of whom were rural. We have 
about 160,000 pupils in one and two and three- 
room schools in the open country. These facts 
show that Virginia is still largely rural. Agricul- 
ture is her greatest industry. More people are 
engaged in farming than are engaged in all other 
industries combined. With this rural background, 
may we not ask, then, what are these 170,000 one 
and two-room schools and the 18,000 rural con- 






WHAT THE RURAL SCHOOLS ARE HELPING AMERICA TO ACHIEVE IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL LIVING 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


solidated schools doing to help America to im- 
prove rural living? 

1. They are helping America unify her people 
by giving them a common body of knowledge. 
They are building in our social order common 
ideals, common aims and purposes. They are fus- 
ing rural and urban people into one great Ameri- 
can civilization, creating a likemindedness be- 
tween the two groups, and leading them to see 
that the welfare of each depends largely upon the 
welfare of the other. They are gradually break- 
ing down all barriers between the two groups, 
creating mutual respect and confidence. The rural 
citizen no longer questions the motive of the urban 
man any more so than he questions the motive of 
the rural man. He has about the same attitude 
towards each. The urban citizen no longer dis- 
credits the rural man merely because he is a coun- 
tryman. We seldom hear such epithets as “coun- 
try jake,” “hayseed,” “clod-hoppers” and such 
like. Rural people are ceasing to use “high hat- 
ters,” “high brows,” “snobs,” “dudes” and such 
terms to designate urban people. Happily these 
old attitudes are being overcome; the two groups 


” és 


are being cemented by common interests, common 
ideals, common customs, and common standards. 
The rural schools are helping America to do this 
very thing. 

2. The rural schools are helping America im- 
prove rural home life. There are 6,000,000 farm 
homes in the United States averaging 4.5 persons 
per home. This means that 27,000,000 people live 
in farm homes. As we have already seen, 9,- 
000,000 children go from these homes into our 
public schools where they are taught health 
habits, music and art, domestic science, agricul- 
ture and high standards of living. These children 
go back to their homes and gradually introduce 
these standards in them. It is true that many of 
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these 6,000,000 homes lack the modern conveni- 
ences of the average urban home, but it is also 
true that rural homes are rapidly introducing 
modern conveniences through the influences of 
the schools. They are creating desire for modern 
conveniences, hygienic conditions, and the finer 
things of life. The writer was in a modern rural 
home not long ago and found all the conveniences 
of a modern city home—running water, electric 
lights, refrigerator, radio, and last, but not least, 
good cooking. The rural schools are literally 
transforming thousands of our indifferent rural 
homes into modern, convenient homes every year. 
Soon there will be little difference between the 
average rural home and the average urban home. 


3. The rural schools are helping America mag- 
nify and glorify rural living. They are making 
rural life more attractive, more appealing, and 
more satisfying; they are leading young people 
to appreciate more fully its values, its resources, 
its freedom and its potentialities. They are in- 
troducing new ways of living, new forms of rec- 
reation, new opportunities for culture, and higher 
standards of living. 


4. The rural schools are opening the doors of our 
higher institutions of learning to country boys and 
girls. About 5,000,000 young people are in the 
high schools of the United States. Two-thirds of 
our high school graduates enter college. Sixteen 
thousand of the young people of Virginia are in 
the colleges today. One million are in the higher 
institutions of the United States. What an army 
of ambitious youth! What a service to future 
generations! It cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. 

5. The rural schools are gradually raising the 
level of general intelligence. Fifty years ago the 
literacy of the average rural citizen was not over 
fourth grade; now it is at least on the seventh 
grade level. Not over six people out of every 
hundred are illiterates. Fifty years ago 60 per 
cent of the negroes were illiterates; today not 
over 16 per cent are illiterates. Our present civil- 
ization, through the influence of the schools, is 
gradually becoming wiser and better, more effi- 


cient, more resourceful, more progressive, and 


more tolerant. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


SHIELD AND SWORD 

Printing and publishing industries will eventu- 
ally face the same kind of reorganization experi- 
enced by telephone exchanges upon the advent of 
the dial phone, for a new invention sets type at 
distant points by the operation of a central key- 
board. Machinery has replaced two-thirds of the 
workers required to produce an automobile in 
1914. In Milwaukee, a single machine changes 
steel sheets to finished automobile frames at the 
rate of 10,000 a day; it does the work of 1,800 
men. Similarly, on a sewer project in St. Louis 
70 men operating machines displaced 7,000 labor- 
ers. When movies, talkies and radio unite in 
television, the profession of teaching may be sub- 
jected to similar changes. Recent broadcasts for 
training school bands were successful throughout 
an entire State. Theatre musicians plead for 
“personal music,” “the spirit of the living artist,” 
but the craft has practically disappeared, almost 
overnight. 

Depression is only one cause of unemployment. 
What is called technological unemployment, the 
ousting of man-power by machines, by shop rout- 
ing and arrangement, by mergers, proceeds at 
enormous pace. A hundred thousand people is 
the estimate of net annual increase in unemploy- 
ment irrespective of depression. 

Rehabilitation of workers disabled in industry 
is being accomplished at an average cost of $250. 
Rehabilitation measures for the displaced worker 
are lacking, although it costs nearly twice as much 
to support him in idleness as to re-train him. 

By common agreement, the first step on the 
long road to economic readjustment is education. 
According to Dr. Charles A. Beard, “the very 
first to suffer from unemployment are generally 
those who have never had a basic education in any- 
thing.” Adult education he considers indispensa- 
ble, not as a panacea but as an instrument for 
making “continuously available to all inquisitive 
adults a realistic knowledge of what is going on in 
the world—the kind of knowledge that furnishes 
a shield and a sword in the struggle for existence.” 
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Unit of Work in Ability Tests 


By GEORGE D. FLOYD, Physical Training Director, Norfolk County Schools 


IKE most phases of physical training and 
have been dis- 
No set 


standards, nor any definite schedules, of events 


testing the “ability tests” 


cussed favorably and unfavorably. 
have been agreed on by authorities. Regardless 
of this, however, the fact remains that by con- 
ducting such tests during the school year, a fair 
estimate of the boys’ ability, stamina, etc. may 
be made. [furthermore, after the “grade” sets 
a standard which it can do for a beginning the 
pupil will be anxious to equal or better the aver- 
age set for his height and weight. Thus com- 
petition with himself and with others serves as a 
stimulant to bring about results. 

In work of this kind, however, there should be 
some definite goals or objectives. Pupils and teach- 
er should know where they are going and why. 

Then, too, to make ability tests meet the re- 
quirements of the present tendencies in physical 
education they must have corrective qualities, 
and this part of the work can easily be worked 
in with the regular schedule prescribed by the 
physical director without putting any extra work 
on the teacher. Nevertheless, like most every 
unit of work in any field, the success will depend 
a great deal on the teacher. 

A unit of work placed in the hands of the 
teacher might follow the following example : 

I, Objectives for work. 

1. To set some standard for boys of vary- 
ing height and weight by which a fairer 
grade can be reached. 

To show the pupil graphically wherein 
he is weak and encourage him to do 
better. 
To gain first hand data as to relative 
ability of the normal, underweight, and 
overweight pupil. 
To find defects and to correct these 
whenever possible. 
II. Chart to be used in unit of work—example 
of chart. 
111. How chart is used: 
1. Names of pupils are placed on this. 


2. Age. 
3. Number of pupils normal, overweight, 
and underweight are checked. 


4. Chart is placed in room where children 
can examine it. 
Pupils report to the teacher when they 
are ready to take the tests on the five 
events that are to be averaged. The 
teacher observes these and checks the 
chart accordingly. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a child who is underweight 
measures up on some of the five events 
with the normal. Then the normal 
child is not doing what he should or 
the standard set by grade is too low. 
IV’. The jumping frame is nothing more than a 
rectanglar frame placed level on the ground. 
In Norfolk county each school has two or 
more of these. The dimensions used vary 
according to the size of the children. In 
using the frame the teacher gives commands 
similar to these: Jump in No. 2, jump 
astride No. 1, jump in No, 3, jump out to 


left. 

















The purpose of an exercise of this type 
is to develop the pupil in: 

1. Alertness. 2. Attention. 

3. Muscular coordination, 
In the division marked defects place such 
as: 

1.. Round shoulders. 

2. One shoulder higher than the other. 

3. Flat chest, etc. 

Special exerc:ses should be given for these. 
(j00d exercises are: 

lL FOR ROUND SHOULDERS. 

(1) Wand exercise-—Wands lifting forward 
and upward; lowering slowly behind 
neck—shoulders pushed back with head 
erect. Hold from 6-8 seconds. Repeat 
several times slowly holding erect posi- 
tion, 
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(2) Lifting chest with head pressing back- knees, hips, shoulders and head touching. 
ward. By lifting chest and retracting abdominal 

(3) Neck firm position with elbows well muscles, endeavor to make lumbar spine 
back. touch wall so that whole back touches. At 

(4) Trunk raising from prone lying position, first breath will be held in trying to obtain 
? FOR THOSE WITH DEFINITE this position. Give relaxation and repeat at 
LOWERING OF ONE SHOULDER. least 6 times. Later, work for this position 


stressing normal breathing and as improve- 
ment continues, put heels back against wall 
and try to touch lumbar spine in this position. 


Stand with sides to wall (low shoulder side) 
and reach up with arm as high as possible, 
keeping heels on floor, head up, chest high 


and waist flat. Reach higher and higher. To expect results these must be practiced regu- 

Hold for 8-10 seconds with periods of re- larly at home. 

laxation. Give at least 6 times. There should be an average made of the work 
3. FOR HOLLOW BACKS—FLAT CHEST. each half term and date compared to show 

Stand about two inches from wall. Have progress made. 


NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOLS 
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ABILITY TEST FOR BOYS—GRAMMAR GRADES 
Do not take pupil’s test mark until he is at his best. School_ tree es ___Grade_ aa 
Put it off as long as possible. 
Do not give it before the middle of November. a — er 
Mest Start IO nn | a a ce 
o 7 | 
o z wo z Sais 
= Oo | #3 g “e}/es 
u 7 v oo 
a | ae a | a m Ico 
NAME c i en a a. FS] 70] WHAT DEFECTS 
on BH e Q 5 oe => Sin be | ) 
= /EE S| “9 "ise <= se 
. oe |.MEO] es = ee = Zh 29 | oe ~ 
| by ‘DD |.ey | A eS 5 rs TwM)ES. 
| : 
| 
| | | : 
; ff fF : | | | | 
— — — —_— — — a | — _ — | _ — 
| | | | | | 
ce: ee ler : : sae 
Average | | } ee ee 
No. Normal________ Av. 50 yds.________High Jump__-__-____ Broad Chin __Push Up— ae 


ac “a “a 4s sé 


i, aa Giniabaline ‘clei 


“é ac “ sé “a 


No. Overweight ________ -_ ulin memauipuiaes auihaiaicineeite 
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High School Credit for Bible Study 


By AGNES STOKES, Staunton 


HE question of giving high school credit 
for Bible study involves the following: 
Shall our boys and girls have the oppor- 
tunity of a systematic and comprehensive study 
of the Bible under trained guidance? Up to high 
school age the child’s mind is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to enjoy and appreciate such a course. 
sut now he desires to study history consecutively, 
to see things as a whole, to find out causes and 
results, ‘to get at the bottom of things,” as he 
If high school credit is not 
given for Bible study, few of the boys and girls 
who go to our public schools will ever have the 
opportunity for a year’s systematic study of the 
sible under trained guidance. The high school 
with its extra-curricular activities absorbs so 
much of the time of the pupils that studies not 
credited are rarely advisable during high school 
years. After high school only those going to pri- 
vate colleges and some state universities will 
have Bible courses opened to them; therefore, 
unless high school credit is given to Bible study, 
knowledge of the Bible will be lacking or frag- 
mentary among our people educated through our 
public schools. 
From the standpoint of general information 
No book is so widely 
In social 


this would be unjortunate. 
quoted and referred to as the Bible. 
conversations, in speeches, in newspapers, in 
plays, in magazines and books of today we find 
constant allusions to it. Classic English litera- 
ture is filled with thoughts and references from 
the Bible. It has become a part of our mother 
tongue and a knowledge of it is most valuable 
in catching and appreciating the thought of both 
the writers and speakers of English. 

From the standpoint of education as enlarging 
and enriching experience, the failure to offer 
Bible study as an elective in high school would 
mean the omission from the curriculum of a most 
varied and fruitful field of literature. What 
varied forms do we find in the book! Poetry, 
drama, history, biography, stories, essays, ora- 


tions, letters are some of its many forms that 
portray life at such varying angles. What artists 
the Bible has inspired in painting, sculpture, 
music, architecture, and the finer art of living! 
Would it be wise to withhold such a masterpiece 
of literature from the field of secondary edu- 
cation? 

But Bible study has a still greater gift to offer 
education—religion. Our conception of educa- 
tion has enlarged so that our schools are seeking 
to develop the whole child. We have added to 
our intellectual training in high school physical 
and social training. Can we wisely omit such 
moral and spiritual training as Bible study pro- 
vides? Dr. Henry Louis Smith in an“address be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Association of Virginia 
in 1927 pointed out that “the fatal one-sidedness” 
of public education in the United States is the 
lack of moral and spiritual training. This “fatal 
one-sidedness” of public education not only af- 
fects the life of the individual but the life of our 
country as well. A study of history reveals that 
the moral and spiritual decadence of a nation 
leads inevitably to its downfall. Shall we realize 
too late the relation of religious training to the 
progress of our democracy? 

So far. we have considered the importance of 
high school credit for Bible study chiefly from 
the point of view of the individual and society 
in our own country. What of its importance to 
society as a whole? We copy the following quo- 
tation from Dr. Millikan, the famous scientist, 
“I believe that one of the greatest contributions 
that the United States ever can or ever will make 
to world: progress will consist in furnishing an 
example to the world of how the religious life of 
a nation can evolve intelligently, inspiringly, rev- 
erently, completely divorced from all unreason, 
all superstition and all unwholesome emotional- 
ism.” Can progress toward this goal be attained 
without the co-operation of the public schools 
which mold the educational life of our country? 








lat 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER 


velopment in education during the last 

decade has been the gradual advance of 
teacher participation in the determination of 
educational policy and practice. 

The necessity of expanding school plants and 
providing funds for increasing enrolment in the 
era of expansion placed emphasis on administra- 
tion. With American business practice as a 
model, it was natural for school authorities to 
promulgate policies and curricula and hand them 
down to the teachers by executive order. An 
elaborate system of supervision was the conse- 
quence of this policy. Courses of study and 
lesson plans were formulated in administrative 
offices and handed to the teacher, with the su- 
pervisor as the enforcing officer. Where this 
practice prevails, schools continue to be lesson 
hearing institutions, producing very little change 
in the children. 

Under this system the teacher plays the role of 
nurse, artisan, mechanic, while the supervisor 
and administrator are analogous to the doctor, 
architect, engineer. Such a conception must in- 
evitably produce slavish teachers. Slavish teach- 
ers will in turn give us a citizenry that will be 
unable to think for itself and, therefore, will be 
the prey of the demagogue. The freeman does 
his own thinking, the slave depends on others to 
do his thinking for him. The principal who de- 
sires to be the responsible leader of his school 


|B arendn the outstanding professional de- 


will establish his leadership in just the propor- 
tion that he creates a favorable opportunity for 
his teachers to be engineers rather than mechan- 
ics, doctors rather than nurses, and architects 
rather than artisans. The three-year State-wide 
program of curriculum revision that has recently 
been launched by the State Department of Edu-- 
cation offers to the teachers of Virginia such a 
favorable opportunity. One of the objectives of 
this program as stated by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, is “the pro- 
fessional stimulation and growth on the part of 
the teachers through participation in this pro- 
gram which in turn will result in more effective 
instruction.” Our State leaders, in their wisdom, 
have provided the finest opportunity the teachers 
and principals in Virginia have had to get a new 
sense of the significance and larger bearing of 
their work. By accepting the challenge the teach- 


. ers of Virginia can place the profession of teach- 


ing on the level of law, medicine, and the other 
time honored professions. 

Dr. Hall and Dr. Peters have launched the 
project with true professional spirit. Participa- 
tion in the curriculum revision is entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the teachers. The first year 
will be a period of study, the second a period of 
production, and the third a period of testing the 
product. Every teacher and principal should be 
eager to participate in this most far-reaching op- 
portunity for professional growth and leadership. 








T HE meeting of the Department of Superintendence will be held in the city 
of Washington February 20-25. This is at Virginia’s front door and the teachers 


of this State will no doubt attend this meeting in large numbers. 
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List of Retired Teachers in Virginia, December 1, 1931 
By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age _terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 


Accomac County Mrs. Alma B. / 1924 69.75 


: D. O. J 1925 52 63.18 
g 2 ry ; 3 913 : a 2 
ee ee ed pete F eed Miss Minnie J. Rodgers...... J 1925 90.00 


‘ . : "i 9 Ri. FL. d 926 45. 

= “ted ee " PECRATENON ey os Henry C, Coffman 1927 f 63.00 
Miss Daisy C. AyreSB......... J 1923 Men Moutel 1927 102 5 
OS Pee fee 1926 Mise C vaca H > / reed 4 03.50 
Mrs. Pattie E. White......... 4 1926 Miss Cora Hudson 92 53 125.00 
Miss M. Essie Evans 1928 | 75 Mrs. Lucy 1928 ‘ 91.13 
ee ee ae ia a etal als Sic ; Mrs. Jennie S. J 1929 63.88 
Miss Laura A. 1930 5 61.50 

aiemaste Coumy Walter Lee Kerr 1930 61 119.63 

Miss Sophia B. Ashby........ B 1921 Mrs. Maude A. Kerr: y 1930 101.25 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin 1909 Miss Pearl Coffey 1931 f 125.00 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun....... 1910 Miss Nora L. Bocock 1931 58.63 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore.......0+. 1913 
Miss Lucy R. Temple.... 1914 
Miss Emily A. Davis......... 1917 
Miss L.. O. Wingfield’. ... 2.005% 1919 
Mrs. Annie P. Huckstep..... 1920 
Miss Nannie M. Hill......... 1921 
Moses Hearns, Col’d 1920 
Ss. H. White 1923 
Ella V. Alexander 1923 
Miss Ola EF. Payne. 1926 
Miss Olivia C. Lewis.... 1926 
Miss Rosa L. Gilmer. ee 1925 
James E. Lewis, Col’d........ 1928 
Miss Mary E. Reader........ 1929 
Miss Blanche Carter A 1929 
William T. Jackson, Col’d.... B 1931 
Mrs. Minnie J. Kusblock 1931 


~) 
= 
2S CMS Ole 
oOo NOn 


“It 
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M. L. 1913 f 26.30 
Mary S. Ls : 1921 5é 70.25 
W. S. Le . 1928 } 69.13 
James L. Haliburton, col’d.... 1931 } 65.63 


> >r>rr>r>r>r> 


Bedford County 
Charlotte L. 1909 gE 45.00 
Mrs. M. R. / 1910 24.75 
J. B. Scott 1914 31.50 
James FE, ‘i 1914 42.02 
DOUG: Des UU. GRIER. ooo see cee ee / 1916 26.25 
Miss Sallie Lindsay 1918 42.75 
Geo. E. Teass y 1920 54 31.87 
James B. 1918 31.38 
Miss Idella F. Lindsay J 1920 42.00 
Miss Annis C. Aunspaugh.... 1920 5% 58. 
Alleghany County Miss Margaret anus : 1923 sate 
Miss R. M. Holyman J 1910 = 3 39.5 Miss M. Verna Thaxton J 1923 55.25 
Garrett W. White, Col’d J 1920 f 30. Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch 1924 52.63 
A. P. ( 1925 ‘34 ~=Miss Ida Hardy 1924 64.13 
Miss Nellie S. Puryear 1926 . Mrs. Roberta Dooley / 1925 52.26 
Miss May R. Clement 1927 20. Miss Editha N. Wise 1926 56 81.13 
J. S. Bowman / 1929 . Mrs. Anna B. Martin, Col’d.. 1929 E 38.50 
Miss Helen &S. Jones... cece 1930 7 112.25 
Miss Exey B. Quarles........ J 1930 66.50 
Mrs. S. A. Wotton 1916 f a Miss Linda Perkins.......... y 1930 6$ 67.37 
Miss Mary W. Coleman 1923 5§ 39.3 Mrs. Nina Read Grim y 1931 91,12 
Mrs. Eula L. Bragg, Col’d.... 1930 50 4. William C. ; 1931 52.50 
William P, Dyke, col’d 1931 E 38.06 
Amherst County ig eS ae ee 1931 64.75 
Mrs. N. B. Gillespie i 1925 : Miss Adrienne Adams........ B 1931 : 79.31 
Mrs. Bettie H. Tucker 1911 
Miss Marion Bulbeck......... 1912 : Bland County 
Mrs, imma W. Pryor J 1913 f 38. I’. M. Radford 1925 27.50 
Mrs. M. E. Abbitt J 1922 39.3 Tt. Ee BEITICONE....0 6.6o5<.< ish 0 A 1931 
John W. Hutcherson 1923 36. Miss Jessie Groseclose 1931 
T. J. Smoot 1924 52. 
Silas N. Berry J 1925 3.4% Botetourt County 
care W. Pevtysonn ’ + oe Miss Emma Noftsinger 1910 
Fannie Leet .... ; 1926 : Miss Elizabeth Latane 1914 
Miss Eliza Higginbotham.... 1928 Miss Mattie Zimmerman 1915 
Mrs. Alice Blair, : 1929 ‘ Miss Allie B. Caldwell........ 1911 
Mrs. Lelia H, FE. Broady, Col’d B 1929 } 7 A. H. Preston 1923 
Miss Sara Robertson A 1931 Miss M. Blanche Goode....... 1929 
Mrs. Lila K. MeVey / 1929 
Appomattox County Mrs. Cora Dobbins Green J 1930 
Miss Addie Dawson A 1915 
Mire: C. W. PReIDS..... ccc B cee 2 Brunswick County 
Mary E. Patterson A 925 : 54. Courtney B. Kenn 9292 
Miss Maggie Chilton eea6 55.50 Mrs. Lucie C. Radford 1924 
Mrs. Nannie B. 1924 
Arlington County Miss Josie Hatcher 1925 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt........ 91: : : Fannie G. Reavis, col’d I 1928 
T. W. Hyson, Col’d 92$ Mary Hodges lL. Peede, Col’d 1928 
mare. Lucy HK. Jones. ... cco I 1930 
Mrs. T. E. Kidd 1931 


-- 
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John C. Weast / f f 
Milton W. Bucher 2.6 _ Backentn County 
Mrs. G. M. Tisdale : 91! 3. Mrs. Marion A. Wood 192 
T. J. Argenbright j Miss Cora L. Hay 192 
Miss M. H. Ryan ! ‘ 9. 

Miss Sallie T. Christian 6: Buckingham County 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee....... 91 35. EF. W. Swann 1909 
T. B. Johnson, Col’d 90! , 5.6! Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders..... 4 1909 
Miss Mariam FE. Kibler ; f 9.2 Mire. Julia A. Moseley........ J 1922 
Miss Alice Williams.......... % Mrs. L. H. Putney 1923 


3 


5 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age 
Retired Pension Retired 
Sophia E. Laury, Col’d....... B 1924 50 25.88 Culpeper County 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope....... B 1925 55 72.43 Mary r oe P 
james B. Riddle............. B 1927 73 28.50 ro sap celenceaehaetsy rere A 1914 B8 
Queen E. Ragland, Col’d...... A 1928 44 75.75 Mrs. M. H. Berry aie ae B 1916 61 
Miss Livia G. Steger......... B 1929 55 57.25 Mrs. Ww C. | aaeabapaapbenetaie A 1917 62 
ur- Mrs. Katie Se.” A 1930 49 71.25 Miss Maggie V. Johnson...... B 1920 71 
ly Mrs. Clara Robertson........ B 1931 55 66.00 Mrs. Ela G. Duval, Col’d..... A 1916 46 
sion Mrs, Sally B. Bondurant..... A 1931 58 67.50 Mrs. Annie M. Atkins........ A 1923 47 
9.75 Miss Stella Rowzie.......... A 1925 48 
3.18 Campbell County Miss Iva R. Grimsley........ B 1929 50 
0.00 Oe TR ne ae B 1911 72 37.00 James S&S. Shanklin. ........0<<<«» A 1930 65 
5.81 Miss Sallie V. Gilliam........ A 1917 45 35.25 Mrs. Mary E. D. Wallace..... B 1930 54 
3.00 Mes, T. EB: MOOPMAB. «2 0.0550 A 1922 60 51.62 John P, Williams, Col’d...... B 1930 65 
3.50 Se are B 1923 65 125.00 
5.00 Miss Bertha Maloney........ B 1926 54 121.73 Cumberland County 
1.13 Mrs. Binora EE... Pool....... 24 A 1926 58 56 00 te aan , ee 
3.88 Miss Rosa Bateman......... B 1927 58 72.25 Miss Mary A. Womack epee ee B s937 50 
150 wiss Agnes O’Halloran 3 1927 70 91.88 Mrs. V. Wilson, Cy ae B 1916 51 
ine a. “ae tee 992 EK rage ts Le. PINRO .ooccccccsvccess A 1925 50 
6 Thos. W. Tweed B 1928 9 9.2 
9.63 hos. . iw FV .6002 9000 00% ve o v9.20 Miss Ida M. Powers B 1927 54 
1.25 Miss Georgie T. Snead....... B 1923 57 53.00 34:5 Soae Tig* >> Algal oon «66 
5.00 Mrs. Mary E, Mayo.......... A os Oh Ra Oe Sens i Ce «+++ ” — 
8.63 Miss Bettie P. Burton........ LB 1931 59 84.38 Dickenson County 
Caroline County 7. ri eo ia verbca-ees: wig up oes ° : <oas 4 
” one Bere, 5. So, Sanco 5 oe 6a d 92 4 
6.30 Miss M. Kate Wright........ B 1909 60 26.25 Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy....... A 1927 46 
0.25 Mrs. Ada H. Blanton........ B 1910 53 24.75 J. L. MeCoy A 1929 38 
9.13 ‘sa ‘raver : > oem « 2 5( 7.5 sn “4 a 6 * 
a ee eee = 1912 50-17-50 Milton W. Remines...1...21. B 1930 5Y 
Miss F. L. Faulkner.......... B 1926 65 57.50 
Liston L. Davis............. A 1926 64 125.00 en ll ex = 
5.00 Mrs. Alice L. Waller......... B 1926 68 57.20 Mrs. E. E. Cole..........+.-. B 1932 61 
4.75 Louisa B. Glassell........... B 1926 70 84.38 Samuel G. Boisseau......... - B 1908 = 45 
1.50 Virginia R. Dratt............ B 1927 58 64.25 Mrs. Lula D, Epps.........-. A 1917) $1 
2.02 Miss Eva V. Wright.......... 3 1927 56 90.00 Mrs. Willie W. Diehl........ B 1920 56 
6.25 Miss Annie W. THM. 0.5: <.0.0::0+: A 1929 62 61.50 Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d.... B 1918 59 
2.15 Mrs. Effie L. Campbell, Col’d.. A 1931 51 28.00 Miss Lucie Cleaton.......... B 1924059 
1'87 Mattie A. E. Williams, Col’d.. A 1927 50 
138 Carroll County Mrs. Ada A, Ragsdale ree A 1927 61 
2.00 i NN iin si exewenens ; _— 2 he 2 ee 4 oi 
8.50 W. H. Mitchell... . 022620000 A 1913 69 33.48 Mrs Estell a Getemen Card. & 1931 F 
0.69 ie ay, eee A 1915 49 | Se eee ie eee - " 
5.25 eS FPPC B 1917 60 51.33 
2.63 ee ON ppaEReReoner: B 1924 63 55.50 ; _ Se Gy County 
4.13 wt, WIR. os ccs sce cen A 1925 53 4550 Miss C. W. Field, Col'd...... B 1908 = 46 
2.26 WE FORO WRI momo ooe eo oo occ A 1925 63 5250 John H. Robinson, Col’d...... A 1917 62 
1.13 Gordon N. Hall.............. A 1927 50 47.99 Andrew W. EL Bassette, Col'd. B 192058 
8.50 C, W.. BtORGMIGM .... 6. .ésces cece A 1927 47 53.38 
2.25 Joel W. Semones............ 1 1927 58 48.75 Essex County 
6.50 miss Patsy J. Datton........ A 1930 51 66.25 Miss Genevieve Gresham..... B 1919 55 
7.37 games MM. LYONG... occccceswes A 1930 54 65.00 Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie........ B 1921 52 
1.12 Mra. Mary G. AtKINS:.......++ A 1923 53 
++ Charles City County Miss Agnes Rowzie.......... B 1923 59 
8.06 Mrs. Maggie W. Jones....... BR 1922 54 35.57 Mrs. Josie Spindle........... A 1924 66 
7 E. Wells Jones, Col'd........ B 1930 61 62.50 Ida S. yore niche > = 
F ME: SS, SPO nic iein biveiecies dea 92 6 
Charlotte County Nettie A. Coleman, Col'd..... B 1927 54 
7.50 ae Oe eee A 1914 53 26.00 
1.00 Mrs, Hosa Gray. coc co ssc A 1918 55 35.75 Pairfax County 
+e Frank ¥,. Winll, CoPé..........<. B 1909 49 22.50 Mrs. Emma J. Haight........ A 1924 66 
9. Mrs. Rosa M. SI oto ard ecto: son B 1925 59 96.75 Mrs. Mary S. Moffett......... A 1916 57 
Wm. T. Bedford, Col’d....... BB 1929 58 35.00 eo ee | eee B 1919 62 
2.58 Mrs. FE. R. Carrington, Col’d.. A 1929 54 29.00 BT SG. AOE iss ose 00-00 LB 1909 46 
2.8 Miss Annie F. Boswell....... B 1929 59 80.25 Mary Holland, Col’d.......... B 1921 54 
38.50 Louise M. Brooks, Col’d...... B 1929 59 35 00 Miss Mary C. Millan......... B 1924 63 
or a Ellen B. souldin.. .. a A 1929 69 125.00 Miss Lila M. Milstead....... B 192% 61 
6. ; ) rs, Onnie Li. 3edford, Col’d. B 1930 54 35.00 Mises G. BD. B: Carrter......ss A 1928 48 
2 01 Mrs. Mary E. W. Puryear, Col'd B 1930 61 112.50 Miss Sadie GC. Detwiler... ... B 1929 58 
“¥H Mrs. Cora L. Buckley........ B 1929 70 
oy Chesterfield County Bare. Titie 51. MOOR. . 4. .04..00« A 1929 57 
Miss Etta Goode ............ A 1908 = 43 26.25 
i Ee: ae A 1927 56 125.00 Pauquier County 
9.15 Miss Margaret T. Burke..... B 1927 51 125 00 Miss Ida Klipstein........... B 1922 64 
6.00 Lillie B. ot i ee B 1929 50 45.00 oe We. ING 5c «ce wo 6.5 wl OO B 1913 59 
4.15 Miss Elizabeth P. Bohannon.. B 1930 81 92.25 Ry. Sg! SEND. 56x + oe aoe 6 eee B 1913 64 
19.13 hy oe aaa A 1931 69 On OS eer A 191753 
8.44 Miss Myrtie L. Simmons..... B 1931 54 100.00 Miss Annie M. Bendall....... A 1921 44 
30.75 W. H. Brooks, Cal’d. «......0< 3 1916 5S 
5.63 Clarke County Robert IEm't Miles, Col’d..... B 1919 61 
70.00 Mrs. Lona Stinson........... A 1915 59 35.09 [andon C. Green, Col'd...... * se ST 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover......... B 1919 59 51.15 Irs. Evelyn B.S. Holmes.... A —— o- 
Mrs. Margaret Myers........ A 1919 57 45.98 Miss Ella V. Weeden oy eee B 1923 69 
4.88 Miss Cassie Pidgeon......... 3 1926 61 78.00 ta - ulah E. B. Brown..... A 1925 51 
. fiss Elizabeth L. Hought ae s : Miss Mattie R. Jones........ B 1926 54 
37.13 eth oughton.. A 1931 49 49.00 Mrs. A. M. Ford, Col’d........ B 1927 54 
W. Selome BROOKE. 2.6. ccccssvvos B 1927 58 
Mrs Gunny Gouaty Lee Howdershell ............ B 1929 59 
by P Hi [ante SC Dewdsy....... A 1923 42 25.00 Mrs. Bettie V. Moore......... B 1929 55 
21.88 Mise’ y uffman..... eer deecasea 1930 62 76.38 Mrs. Kellogg H. Marshall.... A 1929 48 
20.25 ottie McPherson...... B 1931 55 100.00 Miss Lizzie Shumate......... B 1930 59 
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Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 
Floyd County Grayson County 
Brownlow Light A 1922 53.38 Robert T. Cornett 1909 18.75 
G. W. Martin 1920 23.88 Fielden H. 1909 18.75 
Miss Hester A. Lancaster... B 1916 7 31.25 E, C. 1910 7.81 
Scipio Light B 1923 30.63 1912 17.85 
Mrs. Sue J. Shelor A 1924 47.25 1913 17.18 
A, L. Guthrie A 1925 49.88 Miss Sallie EB. 1925 35.29 
H. A. Lawrence A 1927 33.38 Boyd A. 1927 ‘ 97.88 
J. A, L. Sutphin we 1927 90.00 Miss Lillian M. 1927 42.63 
Miss Pattie B. Dobbins...... y 1928 73.44 J. I. Paisley 1929 87.75 
Green J. Martin i 1928 i 26.25 eC / 1930 67.70 
Mrs. Lura A. Phiegar / 1928 95.63 John R. Pugh 1930 105.13 
Miss Grace Dobbins......... 4 1928 ‘ 62.88 
oe Oe eperearee y 1929 39.00 
iY ic are / go > 
yf gh mage ; eed 42.00 Samuel Scott, Col’d 1921 12.98 
J. H. Finney, Col’d J 1930 19.37 “ . ‘ 
Mrs. Carrie K. Prillaman 1931 93.50 Mrs. Fannie M. Haney 1929 49.13 
as Pee carer ‘ Miss Luna F. Herndon 1931 84.75 
Fluvanna County Miss Myra L. Durrette 193 82.13 


srthe , Belater.... B 1920 5 42 01 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater I = he Gosmaunns Grete 


Moses D. LAICAS.....ccccccces B 1922 
Mrs, Bana V. Noel. .ccccccess A 1923 5f 39.38 Mrs. Myrtle B. J. Purdy B 1921 54.75 
Catrica J. Steves. os ccsceevs A 1924 24.15 Mrs. Fanny C. Rawles....... b 1928 106.88 
Miss May Eliza Bowles...... i 1927 E 91.38 
Miss Willie B. Morris........ 1928 87.88 Halifax County 
Miss Cora E. Marshall....... 1930 ‘ 76.88 Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson 1914 25.62 
_ + « 7 99 F : ° 
Charles E, Taylor 1930 22.50 Miss Nannie E. Taylor 1915 35.62 
Mrs. Edna J. Woodson, Col'’d. 2 1930 52.50 Miss Anna A. Hayes 1919 41.00 
Miss Mattie B. Haden d 1931 65 Mrs. M. F. 1921 36.00 
Miss Eliza A. George 1931 100 Roland D. Mason, C 1909 22.50 
S. E. Ragland, 1917 19.31 
Franklin County Miss Mary A. Walker y 1922 53.50 
Mrs. E. I. Goode 1910 Mrs. Ida Apt Tuck y 1925 44.13 
Miss L. L. Calloway em | 1910 Miss Sara F. Neathery 1925 52.50 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan....... 4 1915 Rebecca P. Leigh, Col’d 1925 57.00 
B. F. 1917 Albert H. 1926 . 16.37 
Mrs. J. B. Ziegler A 1909 Miss Annie O. Carte 5 1926 39 54.00 
Mrs, Elizabeth J. Craddock... 4 1922 Mrs. D. F. St. Clai 1926 f 125.00 
Mise Louisa F. Craft.....0826 4 1924 Lilly Y. Plenty, Col’d 1926 30.75 
Miss Mary B. Hayden........ « 1924 Miss Mollie J 1926 80.00 
Miss V. E. Whitlow d 1925 4§ 59. Miss Hallie B. Atkins........ 1927 2 56.88 
Miss Roxie Ramsey.......... 1925 : Miss Sue Robertson 1927 ° 83.75 
Miss Mattie L. Wade........ B 1926 f .78 Mrs. Mary Lacy Nowell.... \ 1929 61.50 


oo 


wm CO DO COS 
No CR CoO 
ene 29 


Oo 


Mrs. Lula D. Moir ) 1926 ‘y 52.84 Mrs. Hardenia C. Woody, Col'd B 1929 33.50 


Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson J 1927 . 3. Miss Florence H. Buntin B 1929 5 125.00 
Mrs. Minnie Goode 1928 52.39 Miss Mary E. Coleman, Col’d B 1930 * 45.56 
Mrs, Lucy Wade J 1929 } 9.1; Thomas Crawley, Col’d J 1930 30 00 
Mrs. Sallie W. Keeney J 1930 5 4! Mrs. Addie M. Tucker 1931 66.50 
Miss Bertha Muse, Col’d...... 1930 : 
Mrs. Nannie L. Doughton.... 1930 53.6% Hanov 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Mattox........ B coe 50.7: Miss Mary V. Brown wmianinn’ tied 1909 18.75 
t ] Tinsle Cc 'd.. 9: 38. 2 S535 i ° é ‘ . 
Miss Hazel A. Tinsley, Col’d Mrs. Hugh W. Jones........ 1909 26.25 
Miss Lizzie Terrell y 1919 50.06 
Frederick County Mrs. Ellen T. 1923 BS 79.00 
Miss A. Belle Larrick 1919 57 ot. Carrie B. 1926 56 61.50 
T. Champe Shepherd......... 4 1920 oct Mrs. Annie G. Jackson, Col’d. 1928 f 36.00 
Miss Mamie Tanquary....... 1923 5: 
2 ave 4 926 
Miss a cee, ; 1998 Fa Henrico County 
illi F. White 1930 + Miss Emma G. Winfree...... d 1919 
wan , Mrs. Lula Hall Jones........ / 1923 
Miss Mary A. Gary 1926 
ies es . sane Mrs. Mattie E. Tyler, Col’d.. 1929 
ohn C. French y 9 20.1% DOPE: Ds, We TRORWAG. «665.60 esac y 1936 2 25.00 
Henry T. Tucker  . 1918 5 _ coe 
2 ie . rie q9°@ > 
a... 1929 626: Henry County 
Miss Annie L. Brotherton.... 1929 25 Mrs. J. W. Booker d 1909 30.00 
Mrs. L. P. Eaton I 1930 2 L. F. Flood, Col'd 3 1916 E 30.00 
ee Pliza A. Hairston, Col’d. B 1920 = £ 15.75 
-eyt A. Gravely, Col’ ‘ 5 
Gloucester County Keyton A. Gravely, Col'd..... A 1933 oe 
Miss Fannie L 58 f Miss Lizzie 1923. 61.50 
Bees TAG W.. JONES. 656 ccs os d a Miss Sallie B. Gravely 1923 52 47.38 
Miss Mary K. Leavitt........ 29.48 Miss E. W. Hill 1925 f 70.25 
J. S. Fauntleroy, Col’d J 5S 9. Miss Gillie N. Koger 1925 5. 95.00 
Robt. L. Briggs, Col’d 44.6% J. M. Carter, Col’d 1925 ; 52.06 
Frank W. Phillips, Col’d...... t 3f Annie B. Carter, Col’d 1925 f 48.56 
Miss Annie Philpott 1927 f 44.77 
E. K. Turner, 1929 27.00 
Goochland County T..G@., Pettie, Col’d 3 1930 5s 60.13 
W.. 0. Pernets. oss... ccs Mrs. Lucy Williams Moss, Col’d. A 1930 +5 35.00 
Miss Ada Trice Mrs. Levi F. Hairston, Col’d.. A 1930 39.38 
Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d... Miss Sallie J. Reamey 1931 : 64.50 
Miss Ida A. Lacy 
Bre. HW. TH. Hughes. .......00 60% : Highland County 
Mrs. Julia Monteiro ‘ : H. H. Ervine 3 1909 31.25 
= Saute ao : Wilmot Strathy 1909 26.25 
ss annie Fice... : s I 1922 45.25 
1928 57.13 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Year 
Retired 


Year Class Age 


Retired 


Class Age 


Isle of Wight County 


Lizzie M. Doles, Col’d 1929 
Miss S. Emma Bradshaw 1931 


James City County 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree 
J. L. Lancaster 
Cc. R. Jackson, Col 
Mrs. Mary S. Washington, Col’d B 1931 


King and Queen County 
w. V. S. Williams, Col’d 1919 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d 1922 
Miss Margaret V. Franke 1927 
Mrs. Lucie “ 1931 
Mrs. R. J. Vaughan 1931 


King George County 
IIIS. 0 5:50:9:0:058:0:8 1914 
Sale Gray 1928 
Florence E. Parker, Col’d.... 1928 
Martha B. Turner, Col’d 1928 
Miss Monimia Quesenberry... 1931 


King William County 


Miss Loula B. Cooke ........ A 1925 
Alex. Dickerson, Col’d 1929 


William J. 
Mrs, Carrie 


50 
55 


39.38 


Mathews County 


Miss Eunice L. Soles 
Mrs. Emma J, Oden... 


Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d 
Lavinia B. Hudgins... 

Miss Lessie O. Pugh B 
Mrs. Mary A. B. Brooke, Col’d B 


1916 
1920 
1917 
1924 
1925 
1931 


Mecklenburg County 


Mrs. Lillian Simmons A 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 
George L. Skipwith, Col’d.... 
Jas. G. Scott, Col’d... 

Mrs. Ida J. Toone 

Miss Rosalie A. Cocke 

Mrs. Julia Lawson 

Miss Lillie Ware 


Miss Lizzie L. Jeffress 

Miss Laurie M. 

Mrs. Helen P. Hite, Col’d.... 
Miss Mary E. Pamplin 

Mrs. Carrie S. Wright 

Mrs. Fannie P. Yancey, Col’d. 
Mrs. Emma L. Hawkins, Col’d. 
Miss Anne E. Smithson 


Middlesex County 


1919 
1920 
1917 
1921 
1926 


Lancaster County a bg /—— a ate 
sae s¢ 2e 94 iss a alker 
Mrs. Julia M. Lee 1930 Miss Virginia L. Pitt 
Lee County Julia J. Robinson 
44.1 Peter Marcum A 1917 Mary S. Reede... 
52.50 ST A. VO@RRCVOMtE! . 20:66:00 4600 A 1921 
+e Hampton Stuart Atkins...... A 1923 E. H. Bowyer 1908 
54.00 he Fe cane Miss Alice Taylor 1909 
95 00) i eg Sots elgg ae aa Cc. R. Woolwine, 1909 
e+ Champ Hamblin, C 1928 Miss Lacy Horton 1918 
eae i. B. Works tne F. T. Sesler 1921 
56.88 .. = James M. Graham 1908 
93.75 W. S. Cox 1929 oe 1924 
51.50 Miss Minnie L. Dickerson... . 1924 
$3.50 : ' ; ee H E. Mayberry 1925 
25, 00 Miss Mary E. Kidwell 1909 Miss Virginia Ss. Caspari 1926 
45.56 Miss Ida FF. DAWSON... ....+.. d 1914 Miss Bessie ae 1926 
30 00 Henry H. sees 1924 Mrs. P. F. 1926 
5650 Miss Mary A. Norris d 1924 Miss Elizabeth M. Woolwine. 1930 
: Armstead R. Smith 1924 G. E. Palmore 1930 

Miss Lucy L, Simpson 1926 Mrs. Mary Stranger Bodell... 1931 

P. S. G e 1927 Miss Alice Eakise 1931 
18.75 Mrs. Fannie B. Utterback.... 1927 
26.25 H. C. Filler 1928 
50.06 Miss Ellen G, Metzger........ d 1929 1920 
79.00 H. ©. Barrett , 1930 1928 
61.50 ‘ 
36.00 

Mrs. Ella A. Ogg 1924 Miss Lillian C. Bibb 1922 

R. B, Winston 1910 Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick 1909 
76.62 Mrs. Nora C. Woody 1913 ere 1912 
40.25 Miss Mattie Proffit 1915 E. E. Miller 1923 
97.88 Miss Lucy B. 1915 Wm. W. Cashwell 1926 
62.25 Miss Fannie J. . 1918 A. J. Doswell 1926 


25.00 


Miss Mary C. 1921 


J. W. Coles, Col’d 


1928 


Miss Julia C. Lacy 1923 Mrs. Sallie V. T. Smith, Col’d. B 1931 
Miss Willie B. 1924 
30.00 Miss Sallie McDonald 1926 New Kent County 
ov, Mrs. Rosa Brown 1927 M thle 9 
30.00 ‘ee Mrs. Allen L. Smethie 1923 
oa Miss Arabella 8. Boyd 1937 Robt. S. Allen, Col'd 1923 


1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1931 


Miss Florence Watkins...... 4 
Miss a 
; Elva H. Dabney 
‘Vv. Albert H. Thurston, Col'd. A 
; Susie Burton 
ss Adelaide B. § 
John D. Smith, Col’d 


Lunenburg County 
Miss Lura Royall 1924 
Madison County 


ek a ee ee A 1968 


98.12 
21.62 


99.00 


15.00 


Norfolk County 
Miss Annie B. Lee 
Miss Mary KR. Jones... .0.ce 
Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Col’d 
Miss Mary E. Eason 

Nottoway County 
Mamie E. 
Miss 
Miss E. 
Griffin E. 


Rebecca Shore 
Oliver, Col’d 


Miss ‘Kate L. Moore 


1908 
1926 
1927 
1931 


1923 
1909 
1911 
1908 
1923 
1927 


64.50 ) Berry 1915 29.75 Mrs. Sallie R. Clarke, Col'’d... 1930 
- : Ee oO. end 1915 16.56 Miss Sallie Barrow 1931 
iss Betty J. Berry 1917 
31.25 John F, Jefferson 1923 Northampton County 
26.25 Finks C. Gordon 1924 Miss Lola M. Wescott 1927 
Miss Novella E. Utz. 1926 Miss Henrietta E, Clarke... 1931 


45.25 
57.13 
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Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 
Orange County Princess Anne County 
Mrs. Nellie Sizer 1909 Mrs, 1926 49 109.57 
mre, iy C. Cooper....iiices A 1916 Mrs. / 1929 100.94 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d.... B 1912 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d 1920 
ie, Ee OED. ies ersitakerceas a 1924 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Cammack J 1924 
JOM A, TOWNE. .6sscciéosess B 1926 
Mrs. Isabella Lightfoot, Col’d. ] 1930 
Miss Janie V. Crafton A 1931 


hg Dna Boa | 
> em “ICO © OO 


on 


Miss 1925 73.00 
Dy, A sake f 1925 80.05 
Ella H. Bailey f 1926 } 52.25 
I. N. H. Beahm y; 1930 125.00 


So G8 co Co CO DO eS DD 
CIM OS OOwW NCIS 
ARIS OMON o 
WAMBO wOONOS 


Miss 1918 81.00 
Miss Ella J. 1926 ) 82.20 
Miss Frances R, Micon 1926 5 $6.38 
Mrs. 8S. Fannie Chuck, Col’d.. 1931 ) 68.25 


Cc. W. 

one. Th DPGGICY ..v66 0c oeees 
Mrs. M. i. Rucker 

PA Ae sl) 
De De 

Chas. 

G,. F. <i Ne 

Mrs. Lena M. Strickler.. 


Rappahannock County 
Miss Annie A, Wood 1915 35.00 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart., 1924 D. 75.37 
Mrs. R. J. Turner 1931 125.00 


IOVNCO JR HOS 
Aaononwnnr 


=o 


oo 
i 


Patrick County 


Mrs MB. Ganford.......... A 66 64.00 ‘Mrs. Addie V. Payne 7 & = 
Miss C. L. Campbell.......... B 56 3. Mrs. Emma 8. Yerby take 15.00 
James I. Houchins B ; Mrs. Addie M, Clarke 93 96.75 
ee ee as ; wes Roanoke County 
WW GeeGe. ook kv vivcociciccnn Bt 926 5¢ 6! William R. Wilson 1922 42.93 
Susie M. Bateman a Y26 f mE Miss Fannie Folkes.......... 5 1920 de 69.98 
Miss Melissa Bryant. B g 9° 7 15 Malcolm H. Arnold aed 1921 ‘ 125.00 
Mrs. Pattie Ross Pedigo..... B got Be 76. Mrs. Annie I. Williams, Col'd. 1920 0 28.93 
Miss Ada Smith oe y! 47 38. Nannie Hamner 1923 ‘ 92.50 
seecar ‘ Bisse Belle G. WOmces....<..56+<% 1927 4 90.00 
Pittsylvania County W. ELC d 1927 6 44.38 
Jas. A. Garland A yy Kk. L, Johnston 1928 58 73.50 
Miss Mattie Gardner 
Miss Nora Guerrant 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d 
Miss Pauline Nunnelee... 
Miss Judson Sykes 
Miss Ada Carter ee 
Miss Betty Mitchell 
Miss Virginia Ferguson 
Miss Kate Robertson... .. 
Miss Sallie Chaney.... 
Miss Mollie J. Hunter.... sce 
Mrs. Winifred I. Wilson, Cold. 
«. W. Anders Secs 
Mrs. Pattie M. ‘ 
Mrs. Nannie H. Tinsley.... 
Miss Annie L. Moore...... 
Miss Magete Cook... .s.icces Lb. G. Soule 
Miss Sue LB. Averett ; 925 if 4 U. G. Wilson 
Ly Se 2g | | ; 93 ) 06.6 John H. Ritchie 
Mrs. Ella Moseley Keen, Col’ ; 93 } 34.7! A. K. McMullen 
Mrs. Dennie Y. Justus....... 93 é .38 KE. W. Heatwole 
W. B. MeNichols, Jr....... 5 2 : é ae Mrs. C. M. Coffman 
Miss Kate PD. Nunneles re ; 9: 90. Geo. A. Newman, Col’d 
Miss Lillie Woody......... , 93 f iy P. B. F. Good 
Mrs. Anna Mitchell... Q ) 31. Miss Ada E. Baugh 
Petse Tne COPE ices scence ss B 4s 3. Cc. E. Barglebaugh 
Miss Hattie B. Peters....... ; 93 68 Homer F. Thomas........... 
Mrs. Maude H. Fitts ; 9% 5 25. Miss Daisy Shipp 
Miss Julia Thornton......... B de ‘ 20. Mise Ruby PB: Martz... ..6.0 
meee. 2. FT. WeIKGl ic ccveave 3 9: H 0. Mrs. Florence E. 
Miss Stella EK. Keller 
Powhatan County S. S. Shoemaker 
J. I. Adams, Col’d. B 1930 39.1 Miss Kizzie Hays.......... 
Mrs. Hettie E. Hewitt, Col’d. A 1930 f 38.25 Mary I. Hinegardner 
Malcolm G, 
Prince Edward County A. E. Wyant 
Miss Fannie S. Walker...... B V. O. Mowbray 
Mlberta D. Anderson, Col’d... A ki. R. Shank 
Rc eS Says eas Sisley aig 30.'a, 6. “ile 
Mrs. Willie S. Fears, Col’d.... B 
Wm. Henry Dodson, Col’d.... A 
Mrs. Mariah EK. Thomas, Col’d. 1] 
Mrs. Annie M. R. Randolph,Col’d B 
Yonke D, Eggleston, Col’d.... I 
Miss Hattie P. Shelburne 


_ 


Rockbridge County 
Miss Minta Hardin d 1915 
Rice Lewis, Col’d d 1916 
Miss Sally LB. Dickinson 1922 
i, To 1927 
Miss Virginia Patterson 1927 
Miss Gertrude Bagley 1927 
Miss Jen Darrell Wheat 1928 
Mrs. Margaret B. Fix........ d 1930 
Miss y 1911 
Mra. W. A. RReages...<. cscs y 1913 
Cc. H. Gilkeson 1931 
Miss Sue Tolley 1931 
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Rockingham County 
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John L. Sheppard 1909 
H. P. Campbell y 1910 
J. T. Stinson 1915 
W. L. i 1924 
Miss Julia I, Fugate y 1928 
Miss Lillian Iugate 1929 
Prince George County R. B. Musick 1929 
1922 

1923 

1924 : / 1922 
1926 2 > See 2rs 1908 
1926 s - 4 2 2 in 1909 
1929 9 nee Saree mel 1913 


aoe 


Crore bom SIs) 


CIiocien 
HS dNOorw woe 


Crono 


we 
co 


Miss Hester Lee 

John H. Lamb 

i le ee Ae 7 
Mrs. L. A. Fenner 

Mrs. Annie E. Cox 

Mrs. A. S. Williams, Col’d.... 


WW we ew we 


> 
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Peter N. Wolfe 
Wilton Elam 
ri. i 
i. Ce oo onan 40'o 6 eewgue 
W. R. 
J. H. Hilton 
J}. S. McMurray 
. H. Nee 
2. M. Addington 
ae eee 
’.. D. Gardner 
+. ae a 
Mrs. Esther M. Gilly 
Mrs. Sallie H, Bond 
Milligan W. Quillen 
Cc. 
J. H. Murphy 
Anderson Hammond 
Mrs. Eva Duncan 
John Cox 
Miss Effie 


J. Milton Zirkle 

Miss Lucile Hottell 

Miss Mollie B, Lantz 

Miss Anna A, McCarthy 

R. W. Robey 

i ee: Bis iinet owe wae 
ee 
Miss Hope McCann 

G. B. Haun 

William Tamkin 

Mrs. Lena C. Towberman.. 
Milton Miller 

Miss Laura A, V. McInturff.. 
John Brown 

Miss Emma Heinrich......... 


Smyth County 
Mrs. A. C. Johnston 
Mrs. Rhoda E. Dungan 
Mra. Fannie Harris. <...i.+s<.2 


Year 


Retired 


1930 


Southampton County 


Mrs. S. I 

Miss Alice 

Miss Lizzie 

Mrs. 

Lula E. Outlaw, Col’d 

Mrs. Sarah J. Dillard, Col’d.. 
Mrs. Mary P. Nelson 

Maggie I. Stevens, Col’d 


1921 
1926 
1926 
1929 
1929 
1931 
1931 
1931 


Spotsylvania County 


Mrs. Cornelia Thompson... 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d 

Cora J. Wright, 

Mrs Gertrude H. Robinson. 

W. B. 

Mary R. Qu: arles, Col’d 

Miss Rosa L. Hewlett 

Miss Mary ©. Davis... 00s A 
Mrs. Martha A. Jackson, Col’d. B 
Lula Broadus, Col’d B 


Mrs. 

Miss Mattie E. 

Mrs. Kate E. 

Mrs. Lula L. B 
Mrs. Lavinia B. Hedgeman, Col’d A 
LO WOllhCG...:.0600 00068 ‘i B 


Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d.. B 


Sussex County 
Mrs. Ella Harrison 
Miss Elizabeth D. Graves.... 
Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d.... B 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d. B 
Joseph N. Gray A 


G. P. McMullin 
Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... 
Miss Ella B. Young 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 

40.00 
116.50 
39.88 
124.75 


Age 


96.87 
125.00 
125.00 

65.63 

67.50 

82.13 

64.75 
100.50 

90.00 

40.25 

65.75 

98.58 


Retired 


R. E. Pannell 
Miss Mary M. Brown 
T. N. Grimsley 


Warren County 
Miss Attie R. Miller B 
Mrs. Fannie Derflinger...... — 
Maria J. Baker, Col’d 
Miss Nettie L. Weaver....... 
Cc. M. Anderson 
Miss Ella J. Trout 
Miss Nannie M. Porter 


Warwick County 


Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis..... A 
Elizabeth Fox Madison 


O. W. Copenhaver 

T. J. Robinson 

Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan 
Miss Carrie E. § 


W. L. Cunningham 

Mrs. Alice V. McClung 

Mrs. C. M. Tolbot 

Miss Carrie V. McReynolds... 
Eliza Bird 

Miss Mamie Campbell 
Miss Estelle W. Baker 
Mrs. W. McC. Mitchell, 
Miss Hattie A, Hopkins 
Mrs, Chas. O. Martin 
Miss Nena Crawford 
Miss Mary Greiner.......... A 


Col'd. 


Year 


1926 
1926 
1930 


1917 
1922 
1925 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1931 


1924 
1928 


1921 
1909 
1911 
1910 
1918 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1925 
192 25 
1926 
1926 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Westmoreland County 


Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley 

A. T. Johnson, Col’d 

Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d.... 
Clara E. S. Tate 


Fannie A. J. Tinsley, Col’d... 
Ella Nora Bushrod, Col’d.... 
Mrs. H. H. McKenney A 
Mrs. Florence J. Roans, Col’d. B 


Wise County 
Mrs. Mollie P. Fink 
Miss Arminta Craft 
Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell... 
Miss Mollie Simmons........ 
Miss Ida L. Waldron 
J. B TMG ivcescse ‘ 
D. B. Hollyfield 
Mrs. Fannie T. Fleming 


Miss Alberta Bickley 
Miss Alice K. Bruce.......... 


Wythe County 
Mra. Bessie R. Dicks... 
J. F. Bentley 
Miss Josie D. Huddle 
Mrs. B. A. Bentley, Col’d 
Mrs. D. J. Horn 
Thos. C. Johnson, Col’d 
Miss Minnie S. Huddle....... 
Mrs. Bertha M. B. Tipton 
Miss Carrie FE. Mahood 
T. J. B. Sharitz 
Mrs. Mary H. Gardner 
Mrs. Flora S. Moore 


Miss Adele Bibb 
Alice E. 


Miss V. A. Grigg 

Miss Anna N. Summers...... 
Miss Nannie M, Davis....... B 
Rosier D Lyles, Col’d 

Mrs. H. E. Thornton, Col’d... 


Clifton Forge City 


Miss A. E. Boatwright B 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d A 


1919 
1914 
1917 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1931 


1924 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 


1921 
1923 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1931 
1931 
1931 


1920 
1931 


1913 
1925 
1929 
1929 
1929 


1920 
1910 


157 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
42 100.88 
41 96.45 

53.20 


A ge 


100. 00 


27.50 
15.93 
18.75 
34.25 
82.13 

2.50 


—o— 2 | 
a a 
ooo>s> 
oosoo> 


ee 
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Class 


Miss Lilly Tulloh 
Elliott S. Pogue, 
Mrs. J. A. Quinn 


Mary L. Farrar 


Mrs. Mary E. Gordon, Col’d. 


Danville ad 
Mrs, James D. Crews........ 
Mrs. Lula G. 
Miss Kate 
Miss Maggie N. Brown 
Mrs. Josephine N. Holcombe. . 
Miss Bessie S. Herndon 
Miss Alice L. Hundley....... 
Martha J. Adams, Col’d 
Ford H. Wheatley 


Predericksburg City 
Miss Kate J. Mander B 


‘¢ 


eee * City 
Orra Bowman 
S. Fannie Speck 
Jno. A. Smith 


Lynchburg City 
Atiee R.. Harris. ....0.. A 
Mollie B. Lowry. ....+:. 

Sallie D. Royal 

A. E. P. Pride, 

A. T. Morris, Col’d 

A. W. Vassar, Col'd 

Betty P. 
Mary L. 
Lily G. 
ON a ee 
Jennie W. Mosby 
Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer 
Miss Anna M. Snead. 
Virginia M. Randolph, 
Mrs. W. S. Anderson 


Mewport News City 
Miss Linda Cogbill A 


Miss Lulie F. Jones.......... B 
co ee OO eee ee B 


Norfolk ed 


Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


McCue 


( ‘ol’ d. 


Miss Blanche Baker 

Mrs. Kate P. 

Miss Agnes M. Cornick 

Wittts Hatchings........ ces. 
Mrs. Mary E. Hodges........ 
Ee Be We. BOD. o occes cece wes 
Miss Margaret F. 

Miss Florence Garner 

Miss Mary C. Tebault 

Mrs, J. I. : 

Miss Belle H. Burton 

Miss Mattie G. i 

Mrs. Clara N. McDermott.... 
Maggie N. Lawrence, Col’d... 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason 

Miss Fanny B. Butt 

Miss Kate H. Bell 

Carrie V. Fuller, Col’d 

Miss Virginia L. Starke 

Miss Gabriella T. Burton..... 
mene. Be. Es POMS... 6. cece 
Miss Anna M. Poole 


Mrs. Gertrude K. Seneca..... 
Miss Mary L. Cobbs... 
Josie T. Gray, Col’d 

Sadie Bright Crocker, Col’d... 
Miss Lillian S. Betts......... 
Richard H. Timberlake 

Mrs. Lizzie R. Hinton, Col’d.. 
Miss S. E. Eason... siesta it 
Mrs. Florence S. Babe r, “Col'd. B 
Miss A. Winston............- B 
Arthur Sawyer 


Petersburg - 
Miss Maude F. Brackett 
Miss Maggie S. Hite 
Miss Sallie G. Robertson..... 
Mrs. J. A. Smith 
Miss Bettie O. Sweeney...... 


Year 


1923 


1928 


1928 


1922 
1909 
1912 
1911 
1915 
1919 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 


1917 
1920 
1923 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1910 
oaae 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Age 


110.25 
125.00 


29.63 
48.69 


-_ es ee 
wWOnwNwHwA ¢ 
CVD CN ENEN oo Ge 


a 


Coan 
TAs 
Tt et 


"95 
50 

‘88 
125.00 
125.00 
70.50 
125.00 
100.12 
25.00 
125.00 
112.63 
115.00 


84.06 
107.54 
125.00 


125.00 
125.00 
93.75 
125.00 
81.88 
81.88 

75.62 
100.00 
103.75 
111.25 
75.00 
125.00 
111.25 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
110.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125. 00 
111.25 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 

80.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 


56.25 
73.50 
100.00 
112.50 
76.50 


Retired 


Annie R. Baugh 

H. Johnson, Col’d 

Miss Mary C. Martin 

Miss Mabel A. Harris........ 
William A. Parham, Col’d.... A 


Portsmouth City 


es PER iio ae wince aia A 
W. Richardson 


Miss 
Wm. 


Mrs. J. 
Miss M. 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Harriet L. 

Sallie KE: Morris......<.. 
Alice W. 

Martha B. Miltier 

Mary Wood Sylvester... 
Mabel V. Pollard 

Alice 


Stone 

Shanklin 
Caldwell 
Caldwell 


Richmond Md 
Isabel R. Woodson 
Martha L. Jones........ 
H. H. Richardson 
Nettie M. Pollard 
Fannie M. B. French.... 
Helen M. Hall 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips....... 
Miss Lillie Smith 
Miss E, R. C. 
Miss Marion V. DuVal....... 
Miss R. A. Lyon.. 
Miss Nora Shepperson 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke..... 
Miss Emily D. Bosher 
Miss Willie B. Bowles....... 
Mrs, Ida S. Woodward 
Miss M. C. Trice, Col’d 
Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes........ 
Mrs. Grace S. Taliaferro 
Mrs. Rosa G. Albert 
Miss Lucy T. 
Mrs. Mabel G. Smith 
Nelson Williams, Jr., 
Miss Henrietta Craver 
Miss Julia R. Henning 
Miss Rosalie C. Zetelle 
Miss Nannie N 
Miss Alice C. Rouse......... 
Miss Lena M. Duke 
mise Anne. J. TINS. .06 5. 00s 
Miss Rachel Van Vort 
Mrs. Susie D. Scott, Col’d.... 
Kate C. Watkins, Col’d 
Mrs. Emily Powell Cooke, Col’d 
Miss Pansy M. Chadick 
Miss Lucy W. Quarles....... 
Mires. Hive KH. JONES. 06.60.00 
Miss Florence Laughton..... 
Miss Lavinia R. Vaden B 


Roanoke _ 
Emma S. Moser........ 
Rutrough 3 
Miss Cora M. Board B 
Miss Lucy Addison, Col’d.... B 
Robt. S. Snavely B 


Staunton =" 


Mrs. Ida V. 
Mrs. Florence 
Miss Nellie B. 
Miss M. Grace 


Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
J. 


Miss Annie Fallon 
Miss Annie Mills B 
Mrs. Killen H. Surber... .....0. B 
Miss Margaret M. Atkinson.. A 
Miss Susan S. Martin B 
James H. Beck, Col’d. ee 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col’ d. B 
Miss Helen S. Walter. ee 
suffolk — 

Miss Lizzie P. 
Miss Nettie / 

beter gues | me 
Greenhow, Col’d. 


Winchester City 
I 


Mra. Mi: T: 


Miss Bettie C. 
John H. Quiet, Col’d 
Mrs. Lena W. Barnett, Col’d.. B 


Year 


1919 
1921 
1924 
1925 
1930 


1922 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1920 
1922 
1912 
1923 
1926 


1919 
1921 
1931 
1931 


1908 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1922 
1922 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1921 
1908 
1919 
1909 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 


1920 
1923 
1926 
1927 
1927 


1912 
1913 
1920 
1921 
1921 
1919 
1921 


1921 
1927 


Age 


62 
64 
55 
52 


44 
57 
48 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 

108.50 

89.31 
125.00 
96.55 
44.81 


125.00 
73.75 
32.90 
75.00 
81.25 
95.00 

125.00 
83.12 

125.00 

125.00 


73.13 
25.60 
77.87 
75.18 
73.93 
125.00 
125.00 
73.12 
28.12 
64.14 
100.00 
88.69 
82.94 
101.25 
113.63 
125.00 
61.88 
75.05 
56.25 
125.00 
125.00 
98.38 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
108.14 
125.00 
124.33 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 


71.25 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 


97.42 
69.07 
87.19 
82.54 
88.88 
26.25 
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A Timely Analogy 


The public schools in Virginia constitute the educational high- 
way system of the State. This system carries a maximum traffic 
of 728,000 children per day and this traffic is increasing rapidly 
year by year. This educational highway system was started a 
half century or more ago without any far-reaching plan for its 
future development, except in a few disconnected stretches of 
more or less satisfactory educational roadways. In the main, it 
still operates on the old surveys through the muddy flats of rural 
education and up the steep academic grades. There are still no 
carefully surveyed State-wide trunk lines or main arteries to 
carry the children traffic directly and more speedily to its edu- 
cational destination. There are still many people in Virginia 
who are complacent and seemingly satisfied with the archaic 
educational highway system constructed a generation ago. 


Where are the educational engineers sent out by order of the 
State government to survey and lay out a modern system of 
school highways with a State-wide plan? Where are the con- 
tractors and construction companies building the grades? Who 
is putting down the rock foundation, firm and lasting to speed 
up educational progress? Who is looking to the future require- 
ments of the educational traffic, making new surveys, cutting 
out dangerous curves, bridging streams, lessening grades, and 
broadening the roadbed to three or more lanes and even paral- 
leling road lines so that traffic may move easily and with safety? 
Who is interested in finding sources of revenue with which to 
finance the development and construction of this educational 
highway system? When will such a system of educational 
highways be completed in Virginia and open to traffic? 
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STRONG LEADERSHIP IN ACTION 
Dr. Sidney |. 
Public Instruction in Virginia, has made a very 


Hall, State Superintendent of 


remarkable record in the brief period of ten 
months in which he has served as official head of 
one of the important departments of the State 
When he 


was confronted with a number of major prob- 


government. came to this office, he 


It was 


lems which called for immediate solution. 
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no smal] task for a new man to find himself among 
the intricate details of pressing official duties. It 
required a keen penetrating grasp of the prob- 
lem calling for wise judgment and action, all of 
which Dr. Hall met with remarkable sanity. 
His first major task was to deal with some 
hold-over problems relating to the State-wide 
adoption of textbooks. His next task was a re- 
organization of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, putting the work on a functional basis and 
adjusting the staff accordingly. His monumen- 
tal task was to set up a program of educational 
progress for the future and convince, first, the 
State 
people of the State, and, finally, the citizens of 


Soard of Education, then the educational 
Virginia in general of the wisdom of such a pro- 
gram. This gigantic task was so well done that 
public education was brought to the attention of 
the people of the State in a new and forceful way 
so that it is now a major consideration in the 
affairs of the State government. 

Dr. Hall’s supreme effort in presenting his pro- 
posed new minimum program for public educa- 
tion in Virginia was his address during the an- 
nual convention of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in Richmond Thanksgiving week. It was 
a masterful presentation, setting forth in a clear, 
logical manner the main features of his program 
for public education and the supporting argu- 
ments in a most convincing style. This address 
will be recognized as the strongest educational 
document we have had in Virginia for a long 
time and establishes forever the strong qualities 
of leadership in the new State Superintendent of 
Public Education. The teachers, school people 
and thoughtful citizens in the State now recog- 
nize in Dr. Hall the master champion of the 
children of Virginia. 

A brief analysis of his address will show the 
thorough wisdom and sanity of his program for 
further development of public education in Vir- 
ginia. The main points in his address are: 

1. Education is the basis of economic develop- 
ment. 


aries and to curtail expenditures for education, 


In every attempt to reduce teachers’ sal- 


people appear to overlook certain fundamental 
considerations. First, they overlook the fact that 


the United States pays less taxes in proportion 
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to national income than any other civilized coun- 
try ; second, the fact that public school expendi- 
tures claim less than three cents from every dol- 
lar of national income ; third, the fact that teach- 
ers’ salaries are lower than the salaries paid to 
the average gainfully employed person; fourth, 
that effective education is an investment of vital 
concern to national welfare; and, fifth, that pub- 
lic education is the best insurance against future 
depressions that can be secured. 

The present financial depression has produced 
one of the most interesting dilemmas in Ameri- 
can history. On the one hand, because of an un- 
planned economic system, the nation witnesses 
factories in which the wheels do not turn, farms 
that lie fallow, and an army of unemployed, not 
only idle but actually facing want; while, on the 
other hand, the nation is abundantly supplied 
with raw material and implements of production, 
amply provided with competent labor, and the 
country is inhabited by a population constituting 
the world’s greatest market. This unplanned 
economic system has brought ruin to business 
ad industry, has produced want in many homes 
of America, and now threatens to imperil the 
education of the next generation. 

susiness depends for its success on the educa- 
tional training offered in the public schools. In- 
dustry looks to the public schools to provide its 
workers. The business man and the capitalist do 
not always realize that the public schools are not 
only providing them with workers and employees 
hut that the public schools are also creating in 
thousands of young people the desire for better 
home conditions and an ambition for securing the 
opportunity to enjoy those things that make for 
the more abundant life. The public schools are 
creating demands for the things that industry has 
supplied the market. The millions of dollars that 
are expended in advertising would be largely 
wasted if the reading public could not be counted 
on as having an interest in the procurement of 
More other 


agency the public schools are creating in the 


the things advertised. than any 
hearts and minds of the children of this State a 
demand for the things that are in the show win- 
dows and on the shelves of the merchants. [du- 
cation in the public schools has created a mar- 


ket for the products of the world. In brief, edu- 


cation is the basic foundation of all industrial 
and economic development. 

The natural resources of this country possessed 
no real value for the savage. These have become 
valuable as the educated man has created a use 
When the edu- 
cated man wanted a modern house, the lumber in 


When 


concrete 


and hence a demand for them. 

the trees of the forests took on value. 
the 
streets and highways, the sand and gravel on 


educated man wanted to build 
the shores of our streams became of real worth. 
When the educated man adopted his improved 
form of dress over that of the aborigines, he 
a demand for raw materials used for 
When the educated man needed heat 


When 


the shops of industry were set up to meet the 


created 
clothing. 
for his house, coal took on a new value. 


increasing demands of the educated man, all of 
the raw materials took on a new value, and their 
manufacture into the products of commerce pro 
vided the means of livelihood for millions of 
people. In brief, education is the force that ts 
increasing the wealth of our nation. 
2. Education is a State function. 


years there has appeared in books, bulletins, 


In recent 


pamphlets, and periodicals, to say nothing of the 
great number of addresses, many expressions in- 
dicating that public education is a State function. 
An examination of judicial decisions and court 
records will substantiate this position. In addi- 
tion, professional theory and public opinion con- 
In 1902, the constitutional con 


vention of Virginia wrote in the enacting clause 


firm the thesis. 


pertaining to education the following statement : 
The General Assembly shall establish and main 
fain an efficient system of public free schools 
throughout the State. 

The Constitution including this clause pertain- 
ing to public education was in due time pro- 
claimed by the constitutional convention. — or 
twenty-six years it has been the organic law of 
the State. In 1928, a commission, appointed by 
the General Assembly of Virginia, was appointed 
to revise the State Constitution. “This commis 
sion recommended the same statement relating to 
education. This constitution was ratified by a 
vote of the people of the State. 


cluded in the first Constitution in 1902 and hav 


Having been in 


ing been reiterated in the revised Constitution of 
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1928 and voted upon by the people, there can be 
no question that public education is distinctly 
and definitely a function of the State government. 

3. Three possible methods of carrying into 
effect the State function. There are three courses 
possible for the State to follow in meeting the 
responsibility of public education: (1) The State 
can, through legislation, require the localities or 
the corporate units of the State to carry the en- 
tire burden ; (2) the State can, on the other hand, 
assume the entire burden, thus relieving the local 
units ; (3) the State can require, through legisla- 
tion, that a part of the cost of public education 
be borne by the localities and a part of the cost 
supplied from State funds. 

The first two procedures are obviously unde- 
sirable. There is ample evidence that it would be 
a mistake for the State to require the localities to 
carry the entire burden. Practically all States 
which have attempted this plan have given it up 
and have adopted other procedures. 

In my judgment, Virginia has been pursuing a 
very wise course in requiring of the localities a 
certain amount of support and, in turn, assisting 
in maintaining the public school system through 
State funds. Her practice in the past thus com- 
mits her to the principle of reasonable and equi- 
table State assistance along with local support. 
In following this third policy, it is interesting to 
note the point which was reached by the State 
and the localities with reference to the financing 
of public elementary and high school education 
during the past year. 

The annual report of the State Superintendent 
shows that $27,000,000 in round numbers were 
expended for elementary and high school educa- 
tion during the year 1930-31, this $27,000,000 in- 
cluding maintenance, operation, transportation, 
instruction, and capital outlay. Of this amount 
the localities furnished approximately $20,000.- 
000, while the State furnished only $7,000,000. 
It will be noted that the localities are carrying 
the major portion of the cost of public education 
in Virginia. 

4. Best thought in educational literature on 
public school finance maintains that the State 
establish a minimum educational program and 
arrange for an equitable division of cost between 
the State and the local units. If the State is to 
have the authority to set up standards, to accredit, 


to certificate, and to maintain a high type of effi- 
ciency, then the State has the obligation of assist- 
ing in paying the costs of maintaining these 
standards. 

The great State of California has for a num- 
ber of years been recognizing that education is a 
function of the State and has accord:ngly in- 
creased her support to such an extent that she is 
today giving $750 per teacher unit throughout 
the State. Similarly, our next door neighbor and 
sister State, Maryland, has been operating on the 
basis of public education being a State function 
for the past several years. She has the reputation 
among students of public school finance of hav- 
ing one of the best financial schemes in the entire 
United States. Her scheme of financing public 
education calls for a considerable increase in 
State support. Maryland is thus recognizing 
public education as a State function and is amply 
supporting it from State sources. 

5. The features of a minimum education pro- 
gram. The usual practice in determining the 
minimum program is to leave this responsibility 
to the State Board of Education and the execu- 
tive officers of such boards. There are three 
recognized methods: (1) Minimum programs 
based on pupil costs; (2) minimum programs 
based on cost per teacher unit ; and (3) minimum 
programs based on cost per teacher and ap- 
proved local budgets. Such States as Minnesota, 
Missouri, Idaho, Ilinois, Maine, and Oklahoma 
have worked out their minimum programs on 
the basis of pupil cost. States like Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and New York have worked 
out their programs on cost per teacher unit. 
States 


There are twenty-five 


which attempt to equalize educational oppor- 


approximately 


tunity on the basis of a minimum program based 
on cost per teacher and approved local budgets. 
The consensus of opinion, therefore, with refer- 
ence to the proper method for working out mini- 
mum programs of education seems to be that 
based upon cost per teacher unit. 

In attempting to meet this situation in Virginia 
those of us connected with the State Department 
of Education recognized that the first problem 
for us was to determine the most desirable pro- 
gram which Virginia could afford. It has been 
worked out to the extent of saying that the pro- 
gram consists of: (1) A teacher for every group 
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of pupils in average daily attendance in propor- 
tion to the density of population; (2) a guaran- 
teed minimum average salary for all teachers; 
(3) a guaranteed minimum school year of at 
least nine months for all local school units; (4) 
an adequate supply of books and materials of in- 
struction ; (5) adequate and efficient instructional 
supervision in every school unit; (6) effective 
administrative and professional leadership on the 
part of the superintendent in each division; (7) 
adequately trained teachers for each group to be 
taught. 

The items of the program pertaining to ade- 
quate supply of books and materials for instruc- 
tion have not been considered in the requests 
made to the Governor of the State due to the 
fact that those of us dealing with the program 
recognize that for the time being Virginia may 
not be ready to supply free textbooks and ma- 
It is believed, however, 
that in order to secure the greatest amount of 


terials of instruction. 


efficiency, both in school attendance and in the 
instruction that takes place in the classroom, su- 
pervision is a necessary adjunct to the program. 
Accordingly, it has a very prominent place in the 
plans and policies of the minimum program. 
Recognizing that the teacher is the chief factor 
in an educational situation, naturally he is given 
first consideration; and recognizing that the 
teacher without adequate supervision cannot ac- 
complish as much as can be accomplished with 
adequate supervision, supervision should take 
second place in the program. 

In carrying out the second phase of the con- 
clusion mentioned above, namely, that the State’s 
obligation is to equalize the burden of main- 
taining the minimum educational program, it 
should be said that equalization is highly desira- 
ble but is quite impossible unless there is some 
method of procedure or machinery by which the 
State can first determine the capacity to pay on 
Until this is 
done, equalization in reality is impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, the efforts which the school authori- 


the part of the various local units. 


ties of Virginia have in mind by way of attempt- 
ing to equalize the burden are to appropriate the 
additional moneys that may be secured on the 
basis of the average daily attendance of children 
in the various localities. The teaching load in 
this connection will be determined in proportion 


to the density of population. When this factor 
is taken into consideration, recognition is given 
to the difficulties facing the sparsely settled com- 
munities in getting together a reasonable teacher 
unit. At the same time, the plan recognizes the 
ease with which the more densely populated sec- 
tions can secure the teacher unit. It is only 
logical and fair to recognize that the teacher 
unit in the sparsely settled areas should be 
smaller than the teacher unit in the more densely 
populated areas. 

The statement Governor Pollard made in his 
inaugural address, namely, “Schools must follow 
children and taxes must follow schools” is true; 
therefore, there cannot be any escape from fur- 
nishing a school to every group of children in 
this State regardless of where they may be lo- 
cated, provided, however, that the group of chil- 
dren is large enough to be reasonably and admin- 
istratively economic and efficient. 

Much discussion has gone on as to the sources 
of the necessary additional revenue for the 
maintenance of such a program. The legislature 
has seen fit to delegate the authority of levying 
taxes to the boards of supervisors but in no in- 
stance do we find the school boards or school 
people of the State having the authority to levy 
any taxes. Therefore, as official appointees of 
the State government, we are duty bound to pre- 
sent to the State government and the representa- 
tives who carry it on an educational program that 
is feasible, sound, sensible, and equitable. It is 
our business to present this program as strongly 
and as earnestly as we know how. The financ- 
ing of the program is distinctly the task of the 
Governor and the legislature. 

6. What such a minimum program would 
mean to public education in Virginia. An in- 
crease of two million dollars of State funds would 
make it possible, not necessarily desirable, for 
local school divisions to decrease their taxes for 
schools to the extent of the increased amount of 
money that they secure from State sources. 
Second, it would undoubtedly bring about an in- 
crease in the educational facilities of the State. 
Third, it would make possible a unified program 
of teachers, teaching materials, and supervision. 
Fourth, basing the appropriations to the various 
school divisions on the average daily attendance 
would undoubtedly reduce unit costs. It is quite 
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cbvious that, under this plan, a teacher with 
twenty pupils will give one figure as the per capita 
cost of instruction whereas if her teaching load 
is increased to forty pupils it would reduce the 
unit cost of instruction in that particular instance 
exactly one-half. Fifth, such a plan, administered 
as outlined, would bring about an equalization of 
educational opportunity, which is the spirit of 
the idea of equalization. Sixth, it would be the 
one step necessary to bring segregation to com- 
plete fruition. Seventh, it would represent the 
beginnings of a permanent foundation supported 
by the State upon which the localities could 
build. Eighth, it would make for greater local 
interest through a clear-cut division of responsi- 
bilities—the State controlling the strictly pro- 
fessional phases of education and the localities 
controlling the property and business phases. 
Ninth, it would provide new service through 
economies without Tenth, it 
would effect economies through adjustment in 


additional cost. 


teacher load and improved attendance. 


A MESSAGE FROM VIRGINIA N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 
A large group attended the State N. E. 
Richmond Friday, November 27. We were greatly hon- 
ored to have Dr. J. W. Crabtree, the executive secretary 
of the N. E. A., to address the group. Dr. Crabtree said: 
“We must continue our efforts for larger and better 
things for the schools. We are forced to do this at the 
present time to maintain even standards already at- 


A. meeting in 


tained.” 

In order to carry on our educational standards, we 
need inspiration. One cannot stay on the outside and re- 
ceive inspiration. This is true of all groups, lodges, com- 
munity funds, clubs, and churches—even teachers’ or 


become a part, if only that 


You know as soon as you 


ganizations. We must 
part means paying our dues. 
pay a fee, immediately you are a part of the life of the 
organization. You are identified with its life function- 
ing. Your membership is a great advantage to the or- 
ganization but more of an advantage to your own self. 
It becomes not “they did this for us” but “we did it.” 
There was never a time in history when protection for 
education and educators was more needed than now; 
never a time when there was such a need to interpret 
the work of the school to the public. Individually we 
cannot do it, but the National organization is ready to 
lead in this great fight to keep up the standards of edu- 
cation attained in America. 


When will your school join the 100 per cent class? 


When it does, please let me hear from you. 


EDITH B. JOYNES, Norfolk. 


BOOKS TO LEND 


Over 900 books presented by the Virginia Education 
\ssociation to the University of Virginia Extension 
Department in order that they might be put to work in 
the schools have now been catalogued and _ classified. 
They are “ready to go places and meet people.’ Pro 
fessional literature for teachers and supplementary read- 
ing for classroom use are included in the following sample 
lists: 

Civics 
1928. Z97p. 


Carpenter: Ourselves and Our City. 


Dunn: Community Civics and Rural Life. 1920. 507p. 
Community Civies for City Schools. 1928. 578p. 
Finch: lveryday Civics; Community, State, and Nation. 
1921. 326p. 
Hill: Community Civics. 1928. 47Ip. 


1922. 528p. 
Klementary Community Civics. 1922. 449p. 


Community Life and Civic Problems. 
Hughes: 
A ‘Vext-Book in Citizenship: Community Civics: 
Economic Civics: Vocational Civics. 1923. 744p. 
Phillips and Newlon: The New Social Civics. 1926, 
536p. 
Potter and West: International Civics: the Community 
of Nations. 1927. 315p. 
Spindt and Ryan: The Foundations of American Govyern- 
1929. 500p. 
Civics at Work: a Texbook in Social and 
1928. 333p. 


ment: a Textbook in Civics. 
Williamson: 
Vocational Citizenship. 


Citizenship 


Andrews: The American’s Creed and Its Meaning. 
1919. &&p. 

Ashley: The Practice of Citizenship in Home, School, 
Business and Community. 1922. 446p. 

Bennion: Citizenship: an Introduction to Social Ethics. 
1917. 181p. 
sinford and Graff: The Young American Citizen 
Civics for Grammar Grades. 1922. 336p. 

Broome and Adams: Conduct and Citizenship. 1926. 
422p. 

Boas and Boas: 
1923. 216p. 

Dole: 


Iinch: 


Leading Facts for New Americans. 
1922. 213p. 

Guidepost to Citizenship. 1927. 

Guiterman: I Sing the Pioneer: Ballards of the Making 
of the Nation. 1926. 128p. 

Hill (comp.): American Patriotism: American Ideals 
in the Words of America’s Great Men. 1926. 24Ip. 
American Patriotic Prose, with Notes and Biog- 

1917, 389p. 
Citizenship Training in 
148p. 


The Young Citizen. 
278p. 


Long: 
raphies. 
Marx: 
1926. 
Moore: Citizenship through Education. 
Neumann (ed.): Drums of Morning: 
Readings Chiefly from Modern Writers. 1926. 242p. 


Elementary Schools. 


1929. 320p. 
Inspirational 


Patri: The Spirit of America. 1924. 1118p. 
Shurter (ed.): Patriotic Selections for Supplementary 
Reading. 1918. 177p. 
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irkington, Mugan and Pritchard: Lessons in Citizen- 
ship for the Junior High School and the Upper Grades. 
1928. 487p. 

Loyal Citizenship. 1928. 333p. 
Ethics and Citizenship. 1924. 


Reed : 
Wayland: 251p. 


Curriculum 


McMurry: How to Organize the Curriculum, 1923. 358p. 
Payne and Schroeder: Health and Safety in the New 
Curriculm: a Teacher’s Training Book. 1925. 318p. 
Shea: Accident Prevention through [Education in the 
Klementary Schools: a Manual for Teachers and 
Pupils. 1928. 86p. 

The Platoon School, a Study of the Adaptation 
of the Elementary School Organization to the Cur- 
riculum. 1924. 262p. 


lippett, Coffin and Staff of Lincoln school of ‘Teachers 


Spain: 


college, Columbia University: Curriculum Making in 
an Elementary School. 1927. 359p. 


Guidance 

jarnard (comp.): Getting a Living, a Vocational Civics 
Textbook. 1921. 203p. 

Bliss: Your School and You. 1927. 248p. 

Hill: Vocational Civics. 1928. 265p. 

Holbrook and McGregor: Our Junior High School. 1928. 
211p. 

Ricciardi: ‘The Boy and His Future. 1925. 119p. 

Weaver and Byler: Profitable Vocations for Boys. 1915. 
282p. 

Ten cents for postage and packing will bring any of 
these books as a loan to any teacher in Virginia, or a six- 
Other 
thousands of books in the University libraries are also 


pound package can be borrowed for a quarter. 
wallable when not in use. Requests addressed to the Ex- 
tension Department, University, Virginia, are filled in 


order of application. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES AMONG SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


Miss Mary Gaver, librarian of the George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, states that six student as- 
‘istants in the library check attendance and make re- 
ports to the study hall teacher, while six other assist- 
ts serve at the desk. She states that the student as- 
‘istants help to increase the efficiency of the library 


and give her time for more important duties, such as 
assisting the pupils in their reference work. 

The students who work at the desk are responsible 
lor checking out magazines, clippings, and books each 
They check out reserved books, sign slips for 


period. 


students going to and from the library, and, in addition, 
often help in putting magazines in binders, slipping 
books, mounting pictures, and reading the shelves. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund has granted aid for the 
purchase of books to be placed in the libraries of Negro 
schools in Virginia in the total amount of $8,610. 
Seventy-two libraries in sixty-three schools of forty- 
three counties have received aid from this fund from 
the beginning to June 30, 1931. 

Since the library is being considered more and more 
an important necessity in any well organized school, 
the Fund has increased its appropriation, setting aside 
an amount which no doubt will be ample to supply aid 
on all the libraries for which Virginia may qualify dur- 
ing the present budget year. 

The Charles H. Taylor Memorial Library, Hampton, 
circulated 16,695 books through deposits in schools in 
Elizabeth City county for the 8-month period ending 
August 31, 1931. 
schools as follows: Armstrong 4,935, Fort Monroe 206, 
Frances Ashbury, Fox Hill 1,560, George Wythe 1,496, 
Phoebus 4,323, and Syms-Eaton 4,175. 


The circulation was reported by 


This is the only county public library in Virginia 
which circulates books through the public schools. 


LETTER FROM LUCY MASON HOLT 


To the Presidents of Local Associations : 

We had a fine meeting in Richmond. J am sorry that 
you were not all there. The banquet to the members of 
the delegate assembly was a real success. You missed 
a lot when you failed to hear John Temple Graves. 

Our Thanksgiving morning service was good, our 
collection for the Welfare lund was $107.45; of this the 
Alexandria teachers sent $38.41. 
but they sent their gift. That was a fine thing to do. 

| visited the teachers pavilion at the Catawba Sana- 


They could not come 


torium on I*riday, November 20, and it is a_ beautiful 
place. Do you know that our cottage is full of women 
and we have no place for our men? Do you know that 
we do not have there a free bed at all ? 

Let us collect from all new teachers as they come in 
the four dollar contribution to the Welfare Fund and 
pile up enough to endow a bed. If your superintendent 
is collecting it, all right, but if he is not, then you, the 
local president, can get it done quickly. Use your 
executive committee. Each faculty representative can 
collect it next pay day. 

One thing more.—Please, Mr. or Madam _ Local 
President, drop me a one cent post card giving your 
name, address, and school. 


Merry Christmas to you all. 
LUCY MASON HOLT, 


Chairman, Local Presidents 1931-32. 
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Educational News and Comments 


Many classroom teachers in Virginia we hope are be- 
coming interested in the project of revising the curricu- 
lum for the elementary and secondary schools of the State. 
The State Superintendent has set this as the outstanding 
project for the school people of the State to occupy 
their best thought for the next two or three years. Be- 
fore one can get very far in this work it will be neces- 
sary to list the types of activities in which people generally 
are engaged. Such a list might well include the following : 

The majority of people wish to live well, to understand 
and be understood in an elementary way, to have a trade 
or profession or business or job, to enjoy a home, to par- 
ticipate in the duties of citizenship, to get along with 
neighbors and business and professional associates, to en- 
joy recreation, and to participate in some sort of re- 
ligious observance. [Expressed another way, the list of 
major educational objectives would be: (1) health; (2) 
mastery of the fundamentals and ideals of scholarship ; 
(3) the development of vocational intelligence ; (4) the de- 
velopment of worthy citizenship; (5) the development of 
worthy home membership; (6) the development of ability 
worthily to use leisure time; (7) the cultivation of moral- 
ethical character; (8) training in religious idealism. 


<> 


H. D. Wotrr, principal of Petersburg High School, 
was re-elected treasurer of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. His name was the only one placed in nomination 
and he was elected by acclamation. 


A» 


<> 


THE January issue of the Journal will carry the com- 
plete proceedings of the recent convention. 
<> 
Tue publishing firm of G. & C. Merriam Company re- 
cently celebrated the 100th anniversary of the establish- 
‘The company issued an interesting and 
Among the 


ment of the firm. 
attractive fifteen page illustrated booklet. 
pictures are one of a copy of Webster’s “Blue-back Spel- 
ler” first published in 1783 and one of the title page of 
Noah Webster’s first dictionary. Another interesting cut 
is a facsimile page of Webster's dictionary in the author’s 
own handwriting. 


> 


Ar a recent meeting of the State Board of Education 
nineteen teachers were added to the retirement list. Thir- 
teen of these were retired under Class A which is for 
disability. 

<> 

November 5, Governor Pollard received from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary pay for quitrent in the form 
of Latin verses. 
charter granted to the ancient college by the king and 


This requirement was in the original 


queen of England as rent for 20,000 acres of land granted 
the college by the State. The custom was scrupulously 
observed during the Colonial period but abandoned long 
ago. Last year the old custom was revived and the fol- 
lowing verses written by R. C. McClelland were formally 
presented to the Governor a few weeks ago. 


loanni Garland Pollard Viro Honestissimo 
Praefecto Rei Publicae Virginiae 
praeses, professores, discipulique Collegii Regis 
et Reginae Gulielmi et Mariae in Virginia, ex 
praescripto diplomatis antiqui collegii D. D. D. 
Nonis Novembribus Anno Domini MDCCCCXX XI 


Virginia nostra quam poetae carmine 
dicunt parensque tu virorum fortium, 
concede nobis ut, precamur, hoc die 

Musis benignis tibi canamus gloriam 
illumque verbis adloquamur fervidis, 

alma genetrix, quem praeficis fatis tuis. 
Nascente te laetantur omnes caelites. 
Tuas ad oras dona opima deferent 

naves per annos sempiternos, nec Ceres 
aliis in agris iam pererrat laetior. 

Colas Minervam Martis ast non immemor 
cineres eorum qui mori pro patria 

dulce esse firmant semper adserves ; tegant 
et reveriti sepulchra certis posteri. 

Hodie, pater decusque nostrum, pignora haec 
antiqua, nobis tradita usu, reddimus. 

Deo volente iustus et fias potens, 
consultor esto firmus actis anxiis, 

qualis riget mons eminens sub lenibus 
auris procellae nec furore flectitur. 
Munere peracto, civium dux optime, 


aedes revisas deinde Musarum et manum. 
> 


AT a recent meeting of the State Board of Education 
minimum requirements of eligible list of division superin 
tendents in Virginia were set up as follows: 

Holder of the M. A. degree or its equivalent in graduate 
study, with at least fifteen semester hours in professional 
training, including courses in finance and administration, 
and three years of practical experience as school princi- 
pal or supervisor. 

General administrative ability as evidenced by practical 
experience in business or in the business administration 
of education. 

THE college training or experience of the applicant 
shall be within a period of ten years from the date of the 
application for a superintendency, unless the applicant has 
during such time been performing the functions of the 
superintendent. 
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Ie. I. Worrett of the State Department of Education 
Henrico 
schools, will attend the regional conference on rural edu- 
ation in Montgomery, Alabama, December 14-15. This 
onference has been called by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Cooper. 
<> 

AMONG the many Virginians attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges 

the Southern States at Montgomery, Alabama, the 
week of November 30, were Dr. William R. Smithey of 
the University of Virginia and H. D. Wolff, principal of 
the high school at Petersburg. 


<> 


fEACHERS everywhere in Virginia should be making 
plans for a series of Washington Bicentennial celebra 
tions. These exercises should be planned so as to in 
terest and affect all the people of the community. ‘The 
January and early spring months should be the occasion, 
too, of special study of the life of George Washington by 
the pupils. 


Ss 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s National Advisory Committee on 
Education, Dr. C. R. Mann, chairman, made its final 
report on November 16. 

By a vote of 45 to 6 the committee endorsed the 
recommendations as to policies and procedures as set forth 
in the 90 pages which constitute the first section of the 
report. 

In the 10 pages that constitute the second section of 
the report, the committee by a vote of 38 to 11 endorsed 
the recommendation that the federal headquarters for 
education take the form of a government department 
with a secretary of education at its head. Its functions 
would be limited to research and information service that 
would foster co-operation with and among the states on 


educational matters. It would also act as a center of co- 
operation through which the now conflicting federal edu- 
cational activities might be co-ordinated under one guid- 
ing policy. 

As a nucleus for the Department of Education, as 
recommended in this report, the committee suggests the 
Office of Education now located in the Department of 
the Interior. The existing federal subsidies for voca 
tional education would be retained, but some of their 
limitations removed through amendment of the Smith 
Hughes Act of 1917, by repealing those provisions that 
require state matching of federal funds and federal ap 
proval of state plans and standards and that give Wash- 
ington officials power to withhold funds. ‘This done, the 
I‘ederal Board for Vocational Education 
abolished and its remaining activities would become a 
major division in the proposed department. 

Copies of the report and of the volume of basic data 


would be 


may be secured without charge from the office of the 
committee, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 1). C. 


> 


Ir I were a supervisor I would sedulously avoid judg 
ing teachers by the methods that they used. I would 
judge them rather by the results that they achieved. If 
one teacher could do a really fine piece of work on the 
socialized-recitation plan, I would say use that plan; if 
another did passing well with the contract plan, | would 
say use that plan; if still another demonstrated his ability 
to give direct, systematic, oral instruction in a stimulating 
and effective way, I certainly would not condemn him on 
the ground that his instruction was by word of mouth or 
on the ground that his instruction was direct, straight- 
forward, and systematic and therefore clearly out of date 
according to our American standards; and if still another 
teacher could teach textbook lessons well, | would say, 
in effect, God bless you, keep it up—William C. Bagley. 


Book Reviews 


PRANSCRIPTION Dritts By J. Walter Ross, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 192 pages; 
cloth; list price, $1.20. 

Prepared especially as an aid to the teacher of tran- 

The book is divided into four major parts: 
Parts I and II contain letters written in shorthand 

with the typed key on facing pages. In Part II all in- 

ternal punctuation has been omitted. 


scription. 


In Part III the assignments are given in shorthand 
only and the student is required to supply all punctua- 
tion, capitalization and other transcription details. 

Part IV carries the student to the most difficult type 
Mf transcribing—new matter dictation. 

The close correlation between shorthand and English 
and the progressive arrangement of the material should 
make this book most valuable in the development of 
transcription accuracy and speed. 


MakinGc Homes. By Hazel Shultz. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York City. 

With authoritative good sense the author has empha- 
sized the practical and scientific essentials in making 
the home for the well-being and happiness of the indi- 
vidual. Building, furnishing, managing, in fact giving 
the eloquent story of man’s best way of living, have been 
the result of the author’s charming book. No teacher of 
household arts should be without it. 


THe Rep AND WHITE SECRET, by Florence Selden Peple. 


Published by Garrett and Massie, Richmond. $2.00. 


“A tale it is? Well, hearken then.” 

The Red and White Secret is an appealing bit of art, 
an attractive and stirring story based on human deeds, 
human souls and the quest for the truth about life. The 
author of this fine and wholesome story could well pass 
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the law of the Triads which demanded that those who tell 
a tale to children should have an eye that can see children 
as they are, a heart that can understand, and a boldness 
that fears not to follow a child where he wishes to go. 

The story begins with a birthday party for Dick, the 
eight-year-old hero, What a wonderful and original birth- 
day party it is! We are taken into the heart of the sim- 
ple and charming home where the mother, who is the 
soul of truth, honor and courage, emphasizes by her guid- 
ance the things that make for useful and worthy living. 
The father, who is to Dick the real ‘‘Understanding 
Prince” and never bored with Dick’s vivid interest in 
whatever his hand touches, his ears hear or his eyes see, 
directs the eager curiosity of his son and helps him to 
widen his horizons in the world about him. With a fine 
detachment from petty things the father and son are 
happy companions searching out the mysteries and mira 
cles that are found in nature’s living toys. 


“T will go with my father a-sowing 
With the finch on the flowering sloe, 

And my father will sing the seed-song 
That only the wise men know.” 


Jacqueline, the younger sister, “Chris,” the adorable dog, 
and “Izzy,” the pet lamb, are some of Dick’s playmates 
that help to fill the atmosphere of the story with pungent 
odour of living things. 

Turning the World Around, Dick’s Ride from the Sun, 
Dick Hears Something Terrible, S. O. S., Watching, 
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Crayon. 





Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 
most exacting users. It has a consistency that 
makes it very economical. Is smooth marking and 
is easily erased. | 

Ask for information or send for samples. 

Distributors 
Virginia School Supply Company 
1408 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















Hoping, Believing, are titles to chapters in The Red and 
White Secret that attest the fact that in the right hands 
the glories of peace can become as thrilling as stories of 
war-filled days. This tender, reverent story is high in 
the realm of imagination and moves with a “limpid neces- 
sity” to a triumphant and happy ending. 

With rare skill Miss Peple has used the Santa Claus 
myth as a means to make new and broader mental ad- 
justments without the feeling of loss on the child’s part. 
The subject matter corresponds to the range of interest 
of the ages between six and twelve and because of its 
fundamental human significance could be used in the 
second or third grade, read by or to the children. 

The illustrations in The Red and White Secret are en 
chanting. The artist has not only used skill and genius 
but also good judgment, sympathy, and love. Discrimi- 
nating parents and teachers who realize that the pictures 
in a book are an important factor in forming taste and 
influencing character will rejoice in these jolly pictures 
that challenge the interest and imagination of the child 

The whole book is pleasing, the story lives and moves 
and has being, leaving an impression significant and 


lasting. S. ©. FH. 


100 sorntence 

EXPERIENCE 
Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 













That is why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the most 
widely used reference work 
in the world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. 

GET THE BEST! 
Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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BUILT UPON THE UNIT PLAN 


MecKitrick and West’s English Composition 





sy May Mchirrick, -lssistant Professor of lL:nglish, School of I:ducation, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, and Marietta Hype West, formerly Head of the Department 
of English, iast Technical Iligh School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

N THIS fresh, thoroughly alive book, the units are blocked out upon a 

daily lesson plan. This means that the proper balance is kept between 
mechanical correctness and creative expression. 

The completely developed unit plan, as presented here, works equally 
well in small and large schools. The units are sufficiently flexible to meet 
varying conditions. 

The style is refreshing,—so clear, crisp, and friendly; the book, though 
modern in spirit, stresses the value of a cultural background; it human- 
izes English teaching. 
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To Diagnose Pupil Weakness 
To Establish Correct Habits 
To Measure Achievement 


USE TRESSLER’S 


GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


DIAGNOSTIC, PRACTICE, AND MASTERY TESTS, FINAL 
EXAMINATION 


To supplement Tressler’s lnglish in Action and Grammar in 
Action, and Woolley, Scott, and Tressler’s High School 
I {andbook of Composition, or any other grammar 
text. Two Editions: Consumable or Non- 


Consumable. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 
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A 66-year-old National 
| bank — helpful whether 
you are carrying on a 
great industry or running 


a household. 


First AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 








PAPER 


| 

| 
for all | 
School Requirements | 
| 

Typewriter Paper | 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper | 
Construction Paper | 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, ete. | 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


® 


' Richmond Paper Company, Inc. | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






























The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 
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LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION .. « -« 


® 
THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond ° Virginia 



















Give them sunlight 
without eyestrain 





oo classroom lighting is an aid to pupil progress. Bad 
lighting a detriment—a strain on pupils’ eyes. The ideal 
classroom shade is the Draper ADJUSTABLE Shade. It may be 
drawn upward or downward from the center. That means 
pupils get the valuable top light, recognized as the best light, 
from the upper third of the window. This feature is also an 
aid to proper ventilation. Windows may be lowered from the 
top, leaving in draftless air without flapping of shades to dis- 
tract. 

Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This is a specially 
manufactured fabric that lets in sunlight, but modifies and 
diffuses it to eliminate all glare. Ordinary shades shut out 
sunkght. Thus pupils get the full benefit of light from the 
sun's rays with no danger to eyes. Equip your school with 
Draper Shades. Interesting litera- 
ture and sample of Dratex Cloth 
(taken right from stock) sent free 
to educators. Please address De- 


partment Z. 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over @ 
Quarter Century 
Spiceland Dept.Z Indiana 
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